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Among Chinatown’s Marts of Trade. 


SOME DAYS AND NIGHTS IN LITTLE CHINA 


BY MABEL C. CRAFT 


LL the color and light, all 
the smells and swift 
babbling talk in San 
Francisco have heart 
and centre in the Chi- 

K Iy nese quarter. The sky 

as ik is as blue elsewhere, no 

doubt, and the bits of herbage as vividly 
green, but nowhere else are the bal- 
couies so brilliant with color, nowhere else 
are the signs so flaunting, nowhere else 
do the sidewalks so “mock the air with 
colors idly spread,’ nor do the women 
elsewhere bewilder with quaint head- 
dress and glimpses of brilliant sleeves in- 





side of sober ones. Oddly enough, or per- 
haps it is the natural way with the un- 
honored home prophet, San Franciscans 
do not appreciate in the least the treasure 
trove that lies in their midst. Only the 
Eastern visitor, and he only because of a 
curiosity that is soon satisfied, and the 
artist, who loves Chinatown always for 
its own sake, give the region the attention 
it so richly deserves. The Caucasian na- 
tive either walks through the district 
twice a day, seeing nothing, hearing noth- 
ing, or else, if his olfactories be sensitive, 
he turns out of his way and misses the 
flash of Orientalism and the blaze of gor- 
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geous color, without even knowing what 
he has lost.. No one is more surprised 
than such a person when he sees on sonre 
glowing canvas the beauties to which he 
has been blind, whereupon he turns to 
his neighbor and remarks, ‘“‘How pretty it 
is—on canvas.” It is far more beautiful 
off canvas, but these mistaken realists 
see in the place only a menace to a city’s 
health and are blind to the advantages 
of the place as a liberal educator in all 
that smacks of the Eastern world. 

It has been called a plague-spot. I, be- 
ing an admirer of flaunting draperies, rich 
sweet-scented lilies that blow on_ bal- 
conies and picturesque little children with 
round faces like polished bronzes and 
pink silk trousers that blow in the air, 
should call it a beauty spot. It is not an 
agreeable place to the American nostril. 
T’he Chinese esteem everything old—even 
the ancient of the fish family, but in San 
I'rancisco, where the freshest and saltest 
of breezes is forever blowing, nothing in 
the line of smell matters for long. China- 
town is a place where, to paraphrase 
Goldsmith, every prospect pleases and 
only the smells are vile. 

It is the heart of the city, considered 
geographically. The center of the busi- 
ness part of the town is here and a large 
population is densely packed within these 
few squares. The Chinese are so used to 
a crowded country, a country that pushes 
het superfluous children even out on the 
waterways, that they cannot accustom 
themselves to big America and still jostle 
and crowd as though the brushing of el- 
bows and the breathing of fourth-hand 
air were the dearest things on earth. And 
so Chinatown proper extends over an 
area of but ten blocks and within this 
area, at some time of the night of every 
day in the year, almost every Chinese in 
San Francisco can be found, for the Mon- 
gol regards the region as his home, even 
if his nominal residence is in the house of 
his employer. In these ten blocks, be- 
tween thirty thousand and thirty-three 
thousand Chinese live, eighty per cent. 
the entire day and night, and the re- 
mainder for a few hours out of the 
twenty-four. From cellar to skylight, 


these yellow sons of the East are packed 
in. Their beds rise above each other in 
tiers like bunks in a steamer and the cu- 
bie air ordinance is broken every moment 
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of the day and night. They do not even 
open the small windows they have and 
it is marvellous that ‘they are so clean 
about their persons since they bathe but 
once a year. Nevertheless, the Chinese 
domestics wear spotless white garments 
and the white cotton socks of the coolies 
are usually speckiess. 

From without, the streets are almost 
identical with those of Pekin or Canton, 
save that the architecture is different. 
The identical cries that rise above the din 
of the large Chinese towns are heard here 
above the noise of grinding cables and 
the shriek of steam whistles, though so 
far away from the Flowery Kingdom. 
The buildings of Chinatown are for the 
most part old, dirty, and fallen into an 
early decay. They are not unattractive in 
architecture. In fact, the Chinese have 
fallen on one of the most attractive parts 
of the city and have marked it for their 
own. It is the oldest portion that they 
have adopted. The buildings are of wood 
and brick, most of them three stories and 
with suggestions of Spanish ancestry. 
There are many iron railings which make 
the daintiest of flower-pot balconies. The 
Chinese are intensely fond of potted 
plants, having come from a land where 
the fruitful earth may not be wasted in 
such fripperies as flower gardens. They 
load their baiconies with flowers until 
they bend earthward with their freight. 
Ai the New Year season, all the Chinese 
lilies are in bloom and literally shower 
the passer-by with fragrance. There are 
none of the Pagoda-like structures fa- 
miliar in the Chinese landscape. There 
are no corners that start rakishly sky- 
ward or squint down at the streets, like 
the leer in a Chinese eye. Even the tem- 
ples are American in architecture but so 
brilliant with paint and so covered with 
ornamentation that they have long since 
lost all semblance to occidental dwellings. 

In the ordinary Chinese house, walls, 
floors and windows make a dwelling. 
The Christian idea of the modern con- 
veniences, though not unknown to the 
Chinese, creates no desire for them. A 
single faucet at the end of a hallway sup- 
plies water for an entire building, with 
its swarming population. The walls are 
gaudily painted outside, and within are 
attractive because of the number of arti- 
cles which, though ordinary enough to a 
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Chinese are curios to the 
white man. It is not be- 
cause the Chinese cannot 
afford the white man’s 
luxuries that he does not 
have them, for he is in 
the highest degree imita- 
tive, and could make all 
these things if he wanted 
them. It is the desire 
that is lacking. 

The Chinese are ex- 
tremely imitative and 
quick. There are a num- 
ber of shoe factories in 
Chinatown whose _ pro- 
ductions rival anything 
made by white men. The 
heads of these factories 
learned their trade 
through employment by 
whites and now employ 
many men of their own 
race. There are broom 
factories, basket factories 
and many other promis- 
ing industries. For a 
long time the Chinese had 
almost a monopoly of the 
laundries of the town and 
they still do much of the 
work. They publish their 
own newspapers and 
have two—the Oriental 
and the American and 
Chinese newspaper. In 
most of the alleys and at 
the street corners, red no- 
tices are posted. The 
heavy black characters 
of these read up and 
down instead of from 
left to right. ‘The notices 
are usually bulletins of 
important news, notices 
of the meetings of the 
“tongs” or societies, or 
news items in which the 
entire quarter will be in- 
terested. Crowds of Chi- 
nese are constantly about 
them, chattering in great 
excitement. It is the 
rarest thing in the world 
te find a Chinese who 
eannot read. The men 
in San Francisco are 
mostly Canton men, that 





The inmates of a Chinese Tenement. 
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city s¢eming to have furnished most of 
the emigrants to this country. 

There are a few show places in China- 
town that the visitor always sees first 
and sometimes finds so fascinating that 
he sees them last, too. First the thea- 
tres. There are two of these—great barn- 
like structures, crowded at all times to 
the doors and where one stifles for a 
breath of fresh air. The performances 
are everlasting. There are occasional 
breaks for meals and to give the actors 
time to rest. The actors are all men—the 
Chinese not having progressed beyond the 
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Elizabethan, entirely mascuiine dramatic 
ideal, that would have been so agreeable 
to St. Paul. The Chinese who take the 
part of women, make up with extreme 
and deceptive art. The women of their 
race are so painted and bedizened even 
for an ordinary street appearance that 
these rouged and blackened men are not 
so far from the ideal of feminine beauty. 
The smaller men are chosen to take the 
parts and their mincing gait is in the 
highest degree amusing. Their voices are 
a high and squeaky falsetto, ear-piercing 
and distressing. But the clothes are the 
richest of brocades and interesting to the 
eye feminine, though one can scarcely im- 
agine much depth of emotion or strength 
of soul coming from a body where sucha 
voice resides. In fact, the women of the 


HA Chinese stage are poor weak creatures. 









Sometimes they rise to the dignity of a 
murderess but mostly they are Eves 
whose only office is that of villainess and 


Rag Alley in Chinatown, San Francisco. 
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temptress, and whose only visible mission ,, 
is to get men into trouble. In nothing is | 


the peculiar and arrested development of 
Chinese civilization more clearly shown 
than in the position of its women. 

At the Chinese theatre one may sit on 
the stage if one so desires and Caucasians 
usually wish to. There is not so much 
smell there as in the densely packed and 
imperfectly ventilated house. In front 


the coolies sit in heavily banked rows, , 


their hats on the back of their heads and 


their mouths open to show the intensity { - 


of their interest. They give the most 
flattering and profound attention and 
though there is never any applause, a 
laugh occasionally breaks the hot si- 
lence. There is no scenery and the pres- 
ence of the white spectator on the stage 
does not annoy his yellow brother in the 
lesst. The attention is too profound for 
so slight a thing to break the spell. The 
fearful orchestra, consisting of a fiddle of 
a most screeching variety, a tom-tom and 
cymbals, is also on the stage. The stolid 
avdience rest on their folded arms as the 
play—almost always a _ tragedy—pro- 
gresses slowly to the bloody climax. Oc- 
easionally there are terrible conflicts, 
sometimes the stage is bright with the 
record of valorous deeds. There are 
lengthy soliloquies and tremendous ante- 
combat mouthings. More than often the 
characters portrayed are national heroes 
who lived, fought and died centuries ago. 
The Chinese are intensely fatalistic and 
so dramatic complications never worry 
them in the least. They know that what 
will be will be, and are content. 

The restaurants, too, are very interest- 
ing. If you happen to strike a night 
when some wealthy Chinese is giving a 
dinner, you will be specially well enter- 
taned. Almost any time one may see Chi- 
nese merchants of the wealthier class, 
with their little round ribbed hats and 
red buttons. They wear fine cloth blouses 
or possibly rich silken robes. 

If you want a regular Chinese dinner, 
you must order it beforehand. At any 
time, you will find the round center table 
spread with plenty of little dishes and ap- 
petizing bits—that is, appetizing after you 
have overcome your first repugnance. 
You may be served at any time with a 
cup of tea, some small bean-meal cookies, 
a saucer of lichee nuts, some salted al- 
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Where the click of the chop-sticks is heard. 


monds (we got the idea from them, by the 
way), candied strips of cocoanut, melon- 
rind and like delicacies. No man can 
sufficiently sound the praises of that tea. 
It is made in little bowls with shallow 
saucers spread above them. You will 
never forget the banquet and you will 
search all your life for another cup of the 
same flavor and never find it until you 
return to Chinatown again. The leaves 
for each person are put in an individual 
bowl and hot water is poured over by the 
attendant. For a few seconds, the leaves 
steep and then the tea is ready to be 
drunk. There is sugar if you prefer it but 
no one would be so foolish as to spoil this 
drink of the gods with milk. The same 
tea leaves are used over and over again 
as long as you stay but never seem to 
lose their flavor or aroma. 

If you want a regular Chinese dinner 
and give notice, a wonderful meal will be 
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prepared. No one should try it except 
those of good digestion, for at first it is 
just a little trying. Included in the 
menu will be varnished pig, shark’s fins, 
bird’s-nest soup, pickled duck’s head, tea 
ard Sham-Shu or rice brandy. The 


sweets that accompany the meal are very 
good and if one does not feel equal to all 
the queer dishes there is always some- 
thing one can eat. 


The first class restau- 





Little China. 
rants are elaborately furnished. They 
have many rectangular stools, straight- 


backed chairs, round tables and elab- 
orate screens, sometimes of ebony, often 
of lighter wood, most intricately carved 
and representing dragons, foliage, won- 
derful flowers and beasts never heard of 
in the Natural Histories. The walls are 
hung with beautiful embroideries in the 
form of banners, all on a background of 
silk. There is usually a Chinese orchestra 
which seems to be making music accord- 
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ing to its own lights and very much more 
for its own pleasure than yours. 

The joss houses are Meccas to the pil- 
grim. The word “joss” is a corruption of 
the Portuguese word deos (God), hence 
idol. The principal temple in San Fran- 
cisco is on Waverly Piace. It was built 


’ in 1890, is known as the Temple of Kwan 


Kung and is the property of the See Yup 
Tong, the most powerful Chinese society 
in California. The cost of site and build- 
ing was $160,000. Over.the entrance in 
Chinese characters is the inscription 
“Purify thyself by fasting and self-de- 
nial.” The interior fitting is superb in a 
garish way but to the last degree un- 
churehly according to occidental stand- 
ards. The walls are lined with marble, 
the furniture is ebony inlaid with ex- 
quisite mother of pearl, and the carving 
is marvellous in its grotesque richness. 
The gates of the inner temple are said to 
be among the finest samples of Chinese 
carving in existence and illustrate the prin- 
cipal gods of the Chinese pantheon. The 
altars are very fine, loaded with costly 
urns, beautiful bronzes, incense bowls 
and carved trays, all rich with historic 
legends. There are three other temples 
to Kwan Kung in Chinatown, There is a 
temple dedicated to Hon Wong and the 
oldest joss-house in the city is sacred to 
the Queen of Heaven, which sounds 
Christian but isn’t. The most popular 
goddess is Kwan Yum whose dingy shrine 
is at the corner of Spofford alley and 
Washington Street. In this temple is an 
apotheosized monkey who learned the 
language of men and so is one step ahead 
ot Professor Garnier. ‘The monkey re- 
joices in the name of “Tsai Tui Tai 
Shing.” One would think that he must 
have been quite clever to learn his own 
name and quite intellectually weary when 
he had finished the task. 

The Chinese have no fixed time for their 
devotions, no bell is rung, at no stated 
hour do the eyes of all worshippers turn 
toward a shrine. No congregation gath- 
ers for united praise and prayer, or sits to 
listen to an exposition of doctrine or duty. 
The religion of a Chinese is individualistic 
apd intensely practical like everything 
else about him. The worshipper comes 
when he has something to pray about. 
Family sickness, adverse fortune, or some 
risky business transaction drives him to 











the temple. As he enters he makes his 
bow to the oracle. As ‘he bows he clasps 
his hands, lights his candles and incense, 
kneeis upon a mat and calls his god by 
name three times. He then takes two 
oval blocks of wood, bows toward the 
idol, prays for good luck and tosses them 
up. The success of his supplication de- 
pends upon how these fall. It is very like 
heads or tails. If both fall in the same 
position, the omen is unfavorable. It sig- 
nifies that the god is not in to visitors, or 
is in a bad temper with earth-worms, If 
one of the sticks falls flat side up and the 
other flat side down, the god is attentive. 
Then the supplicant offers up his petition, 
knocking ‘his head three times upon the 
floor the while. He then takes a cylindri- 
cal bamboo pot containing bamboo slips 
about fifteen inches long and numbered. 
These are called sticks of fate and are 
shaken around with the numbered ends 
toward the idol until one is jostled out. 
The priest or temple keeper looks up the 
number in a book and finds the answer to 
the man’s prayer. Sometimes it is very 
mystifying indeed. The drum beats and 
the bell tolls. Offerings of paper money 
—a whole armful may be bought for half 
a dollar—are burned in the furnace and 
changed by fire into the currency of the 
gods. Punks are also burned instead of 
prayers, and the soft white ashes col- 
lected in a bronze pot. Prayer papers are 
very cheap. It has taken but ten minutes 
to burn candles, incense, gilt papers, say 
his prayers, cast his lot, get his answer 
and be on his way home. The Chinese 
are nothing if not expeditious. Some fine 
morning the grateful Chinese may be seen 
coming to pay his devotions and render 
thanks. He is accompanied by an express 
wagon loaded with vegetables and fruits, 
all very choice. After the gods have par- 
taken of the feast through their olfactory 
nerves, the delicacies are carted home to 
the Chinaman’s pantry. 

A Chinese funeral is an event. A cel- 
ebrated Chinese herb-doctor, who died 
some years ago, had an impressive leave- 
tasing of the world, but nothing like that 
of Little Pete, which occurred in 1897 
and eclipsed anything ever seen in San 
Francisco. Little Pete was the prince of 
the Sam Yup tong, a society numerically 
weak but very rich. He was assassinated 
by the See Yups in January. As Fong Ching 
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(Little Pete) was worth several hundred 
thousand dollars there was tremendous 
display. Little Pete was not a:good man 


- according to our lights, but he was a very 


interesting one. He was a gambier. and 
an exceedingly successful race-track 
plunger. He had gambled heavily on the 
turf for years and always successfully. 
He had debauched jockeys and doped 
horses and had been ruled off of various 
tracks. He had spent some years in the 
penitentiary having been convicted for 
jury bribing. While the charge was un- 
questionabiy a just one, Little Pete was 
merely the tool and cat’s paw for a rich 
corporation of white men, who employed 
him to do its dirty work. Personally he 
had no interest in the case. The men who 
employed him weie never convicted. It 
was the only time Little Pete was ever 
caught napping. Much of Little Pete’s 
money was made through the importation 
of Chinese women. He had, however, 
one legitimate occupation—a large shoe 
factory where he employed many men. 
His death was a piece of revenge, the re- 
sult of business rivalry and boycott. 

The body lay in state in his house above 
his shoe factory. Gifts to appease the 
wrath of the gods were literally piled 
around it, and prayer-papers strewed the 
streets for blocks around. All these 
prayers were carefully gathered up and 
burned afterward, else the prayers do not 
ascend. The “crape”’ on the door was a 
long streamer of blazing red silk edged 
with green and yellow—this to warn 
Mephistopheles that he will meet with re- 
sistance if he comes that way. The bright 
colors and the ear-splitting noises are to 
drive away the evil spirits. One would 
think they might have considerable effect, 
as the Devil is said to be a fellow of some 
taste and refinement. The funeral ser- 
vices consisted principally in the placing 
of offerings of conciliation, the burning of 
incense and prayer-papers in a gilded urn, 
and the display of cooked meats, boiled 
rice and fruits. These serve a double pur- 
pose. They distract the attention of the 
evil one and feed the soul of the dead on 
its journey to the hereafter. 

Little Pete’s body was enclosed in a 
rosewood casket, and carried in the finest 
hearse in town. Eight black horses drew 
it and an American band, playing a 
Chopin funeral march, preceded it. The 








The Interior of a Chinese Grand Restaurant. 
From the painting by Henry Alexander. 
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Opium Den underground; by Flash-light. 


Smoker caught lighting his pipe. 


Copyright by Taber, San Francisco, 
The Keeper at the door had 


extinguished the lights. 


rest of the long procession was Chinese 
except that the widow and children (there 
was but one family) rode in carriages. 
The hired wailers did their part  hero- 
ically and the mourners, of whom there 
were more than a hundred, walked. They 
wore white or bright blue, their heads be- 
ing covered. There were some beautiful 
banners and flags. At the cemetery the 
funeral meats were piled up and left be- 
hind. The body was ultimately sent to 
China for burial. This is the state fu- 
neral, A common man gets much less. 
There is not supposed to be such active 
competition for his soul. 

But there are some Chinese sceptics, 
even now beginning to outgrow these cus- 
toms. A domestic I know, who receives 
the princely sum of $35 a month, was 
asked the other day by an Eastern clergy- 
man who happened to be partaking of one 
of his masterly productions in the way of 
dinners, why the Chinese sent these ex- 
pensive offerings to the cemetery where 
they are usually eaten by poor whites. 
With a most comical expression he re- 


plied, “Don’t know, don’t know. Damn 
fools, damn fools,” which shows the 
change in the Chinese tone. 

New Year’s is.the great annual festival 
of Chinatown. It is said that every Chi- 
nese bathes then whether he needs it or 
not, and the whole quarter is given a bath 
and a brush. Everything fairly shines 
and for once almost smells sweet. Ac- 
cording to the Confucian Calendar the 
New Year comes early in February of our 
year. The lilies are forced into early 
blooming and their fragrance hangs over 
ali that part of the city. The festivities 
last three days or more. At the midnight 
advent their explosives wake the city and 
business is practically suspended for the 
entire period. What the Chinaman does 
not know about firecrackers is not worth 
knowing. All the streets and alleys blaze 
with paper decorations. Lanterns are 
hung everywhere and all are prodigally 
lighted. The joss-houses overflow, paper 
mottoes in black and white bordered with 
red crape paper, each one bearing a mes- 
sage of welcome and good cheer, adorn 
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the houses inside and out. All the flags 
come out. Then is the time to see China- 
town at its best. It is not the true China- 
town but a very attractive one. 

The aristocratic Chinese make New 
Year’s calis. In all the stores and houses 
open house is kept. Refreshments are 
served everywhere and great quantities 
of the exhilarating Sham Shu are con- 
sumed. The Chinese are gorgeous crea- 
tures for this occasion. All the fine gar- 
ments come out. Fancy a big handsome 
Tartar, tall for a Chinese and well-propor- 
tioned, lithe in his movements, with a 
skin like old-gold satin, trousers and tunic 
of rich brocaded silks of the most beauti- 
ful colors and most daring combinations 
imaginable. His tightly bound trousers 
are of lavender silk, his stockings of 
white silk and his pink sabots are gold- 
banded between the uppers and the soles. 
His outer blouse is of the most delicate 
sea-green, while the inner blouses, visible 
only at the wrist, shade away to lightest 
canary. The dyes of the Oriental silk are 
peculiarly vivid and handsome. There 
are none like them for beauty of tint. 
Even the poorest coolie has a new suit 
for this festival occasion, if it is nothing 
but clean jeans and fresh linen. The 
prosperous cooks might easily be taken 
for millionaire merchants, so costly is 
their apparel. Every cue in the quarter is 
freshly braided and every head freshly 
shaven. A merchant’s cue is glossy black 
and of fine length. Many of the men have 
remarkably fine heads of hair of their 
own, and ‘tthe cues are genuine almost to 
the end where the silk cue-strings begin. 

One very excellent custom of the Chi- 
nese which could be emulated by the 
whites to advantage, is the habit of pay- 
ing every debt they owe before they cel- 
ebrate the new year. This is an invari- 
able custom for rich and poor. The Chi- 
nese are entirely honest in their business 
dealings and cheating the tradesmen who 
have supplied them with goods is no part 
of their creed. If they fail to pay their 
debts they are ostracized, unless the cred- 
itor generously agrees to wipe off the 
slate himself, which he sometimes does 
when he knows that the debtor has hon- 
estly tried to meet his obligation. 

The dress of the women and children of 
the quarter does not differ so much at 
the New Year season, for the reason that 
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they are always better dressed. The men 
dress above all for utility, the women 
and children to please the eye. The 
small-footed women are much at home, 
the banded feet being the sign of social 
rank as well as of respectability. The 
women seen on the street are mostly serv- 
ing women or the female slaves who are 
sold to a life of shame. Many of them 
are quite young and pretty. They wear 
their ‘hair gorgeously flowered ‘and stuck 
full of jewelled pins. Ornaments of jade 
hang pendant from ‘their ‘heads or dangle 
on their arms. Their blouses and wide 
trousers are charmingly embroidered and 
their practicable shoes are ‘embroidered © 
elaborately. The women are very silly 
and giggle and gabble as they trot obedi- 
ently behind their lords. On New Year’s 
it is customary for husbands to take even 
the little-foot women abroad, and ladies 
of the “lily feet’. may be seen under con- 
voy to Park or Cliff house. 

The Chinese children are things of 
beauty and joys forever. They are as 
pretty and bright as they can be, and run 
scurrying away from you wherever you 
may chiaance to walk in the quarter. The 
place literally swarms with them and yet 
the Chinese are too provident to have 
very large families. A merchant with 
three wives will probably not have over 
four children. It is said that the largest 
family in Chinatown is that of a poor Chi- 
nese clergyman. He is a Presbyterian 
missionary and has already seven chil- 
dren. This is more Presbyterian than 
Chinese. The parents are very fond of 
their children, especially the men. The 
women do not seem to care so much, but 
the men fondle the little ones all day, and 
love to carry them about in their arms. 
You cannot please a Chinese father more 
than to say pleasant things about his 
child. The babies are undeniably inter- 
esting. The little ones have a peppery 
smell much pleasanter to the nostrils than 
sour-smelling American children. The 
little boys assume the dignity of cue- 
strings when they are about five. Red is 
the prevailing color for the cues of the 
children of both sexes. It means simply 
youth and has no sinister significance, as 
so many Americans think, 

I once asked a Chinese father what the 
fur ears on the baby’s head signified. 
“It’s the fashion,” heexplained loftily, “all 
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same American ladies wear birds on their 
heads.” Tke Chinese are very fond of 
saying, when reproached for the cruelty 
of foot-binding, that the practice is not 
nearly as injurious as squeezing the 
waist. Intelligent and educated Chinese 
are not at all bad at repartee. 

Of course the little children have any 
number of bangles, beads, and bracelets 
by way of decorations. It is not unusual 
to see bangles on their little bare ankles 
as they run through the streets. Their 
clothes are very gay though there seems 
to be a growing and unfortunate tendency 
to dress the little ones in American fash- 
ion. This is the more to be regretted as 
though Chinese dressis becoming to Amer- 
icans, the converse is by no means true. 
the closer fitting American garments 
show off all the defects of the figure and 
seem to rob the Chinese of all their native 
grace, which is considerable. Many of 
the children go to American or Mission 
schools, and parenits of heathen faith al- 
low their children to go to the “white 
devils’” missionary schools because of 
the advantages they have in learning 
English. After school hours the children 
play on the sidewalks. They plan queer 
little games with sticks and stones. The 
most common materials are playthings 
for a Chinese baby. One of their fa- 
vorites requires a worm and a bowl and 
the screams that greet the worm’s at- 
tempts to escape are fraught with mer- 
riment and terror. The little girls are 
usually staggering under the weight of 
an inordinately fat baby-brother, but they 
do not seem to mind. They are extremely 
obedient children and seem brighter than 
little Americans of the same age. 

One of the things that most impresses 
the unaccustomed visitor to Chinatown is 
the signs. They are extremely gorgeous 
and conspicuous, but if he could read 
them he would be still more surprised at 
their tenor. They are frequently not the 
name of the firm at all, and say nothing 
of the line of business in which the firm 
is engaged. Instead they are messages of 
good-will, quotations from the classics or 
some odd motto that has from time im- 
memorial belonged to that particular 
craft. They are like the sign-boards and 
emblematic devices of old England and 
there is nothing corresponding to them in 
this country. Each restaurant has a par- 
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ticular title. There is the Almond-flower 
chamber; Fragrant almond chamber; 
Chamber of the odors of distant lands; 
Fragrant tea chamber; Garden of the 
golden valley; All-fragrance saloon; Bal- 
cony of joy and delight. 

A butcher’s sign reads in this manmer: 
“We receive the goiden hogs.” This re- 
fers to the whole hogs roasted for sacri- 
fices in their golden skins. Greasy and 
prosy as their trade may be, they have 
charming names for their shops, as 
“Great Concord,” “Virtue and Harmony,” 
“Constant Faith,’ and soon. Some drug- 
shops are called “Hall of the Hill with 
‘''wo Peaks,” this having been the name 
of a famous doctor of antiquity. Again 
an engraver hangs out a sign that means 
“pearl strokes.” On or over the doors of 
dwellings we read, ‘Let the five blessings 
come to the door.” 

When Chinese gentlemen meet on busi- 
ness they do not at once plunge into it, but 
remain for some time discussing the mot- 
toes on the walls, paying compliments and 
drinking tea. --- --- - ’ 

These are a few of the things that im- 
press you on your walks through China- 
town, especially if you love and study 
this foreign heart of a modern town. 
There are numberless other things—the 
fish-markets where some of the best fish 
in the city is sold, for the Chinese are 
great fishermen, the vegetable marts 
where queer things in green goods are 
dispensed, the little dens where the slave- 
girls live, and the illegal landing and 
bondage of these women, which increases 
the revenue of many a merchant. All 
these things will abundantly occupy spare 
leisure and will repay close study. But 
for the artist the region has a certain face 
value. Up the steep streets go swiftly 
and silently a self-contained and most in- 
teresting people. It should interest the 
dominant race to see a people on whom 
their Occidental ideas are not easily 
grafted. They are willing to work here 
and serve us well and cheaply, but they 
cling to their native dress, their native 
ways, their own food and their own tip- 
ple. They send their money home reli- 
giously every month and when they die, 
consul and coolie alike, their last prayer 
is for burial in their “ain countree.” 

So much for little China—in us but not 
of us. 
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N the woods, along the borders of the 
| fields, on the prairies, by the sides of 
brooks and rivers, wherever there are 
trees in France the leaves are turning 
gold. Already they are tumbling to 
earth to be tossed about by any breath 
of wind, and soon they will make the 
same old natural carpet that lies spread 
out under the clumps, groves and forests 
during melancholy autumn and the win- 
ter months. Birds of passage are skim- 
ming the stubble fields and Spanish doves 
are beating the air with their heavy 
wings as they direct their flight toward 
the Pyrenées in search of a sky that is 
always blue. Rustic laborers have up- 
turned the earth with spade and plow, 
and while waiting scatter on open 
fields the blonde seed of winter wheat 
on vendage. For even now the vineyards 
of France are in full vintage. Wherever 
grapes are grown, in Maconnais and in 
Beaujolais, in the Bordelais as in Cham- 
pagne, the dressers are proceeding, or 
have already proceeded to pick the pre- 
cious fruit of vines. Down in the Borde- 
lais, that is to say, in the Bordeaux coun- 
try, the first vendangeurs employed will 
march through their commune preceded 
by a brass band, for the Medoc must 
never lose any of its ancient reputation, 





and this time of the year, the mellow 
days of October, is the period impatiently 
awaited in the Gironde department. 

A French savant, after declaring all 
natural wine to be merely a mixture of 
water, sugar and alcohol, added: “But 
the mixing of these three ingredients will 
not make wine.” By this he meant that 
not only skill and patience but natural 
effects are required toproduce good wines. 

Fifty feet from one of the most 
famous and richest vineyards—it will be 
mentioned further on—to be found in Eu- 
rope, begins an estate that can only pro- 
duce un vin bourgeois, that is to say ordi- 
nary table wine such as some people mix 
with water, half and half, at the dinner 
table. Hence it is not climate, nor is it 
vine, nor sun which alone or combined, 
give us fine French or good California 
wines, it is the soil, the very earth itself 
that is most of all when it comes to grape 
culture. - 

In 1895 there were over eight hundred, 
million gallons of wine produced in 
France, and it has been estimated that 
the value of the wine harvest of 1896 to 
those who owned the grapes was not less 
than $185,000,000. The greatest wine 
producing department in France is that 
of the Gironde; it is also the greatest and 
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most valuable vineyard country on earth. 
Down there the present writer has been 
all over and under some of the largest 
wine establishments, and he has fre- 
quently visited the veritable vineyards 
where red wines and white wines are 
produced in such paying quantities and 
which are so famous throughout the world. 

While the immediate neighborhood of 
Bordeaux is in the main given over to 
vireyards which produce white wines 
known as “Graves,” “Barsacs,” and “Sau- 
ternes,” there are some very good red 
wines thereabouts also, though it is per- 
fectly true that nearly all wines com- 
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erally towards the middle of September, 
but more often it is retarded until the 
end of that month, according to tempera- 
ture. It is the mayor of the com- 
mune and not the vineyard proprietors, 
who decide when grapes may be gath- 
ered in, and no one can do it before 
his permission is granted. This arbitrary 
local rule is a good and wise one as it en- 
ables every grape grower to secure the 
necessary help at harvest time. The 
time assigned to the work varies accord- 
ing to the commune and the importance 
of the properties. All grapes are picked 
as rapidly as possible, by men, women 





Domain of Chateau Haut-Brion, one of the four best claret vineyards in France. 


monly called clarets—the exception will 
be mentioned further on—really come 
from the Medoc country. This Medoc 
district is a long tongue of land north 
from the city of Bordeaux that is formed 
by the river Gironde on its eastern side 
and by the Atlantic Ocean on the west. 
It contains about fifty thousand acres of 
wine-land, and some of the soil is almost 
as valuable as corner lots in New York, 
Chicago or Boston. There are a few 
vineyards in the Medoc that would sell 
readily for $5,000 to $9,000 per acre. 


HOW THE GRAPES ARE GATHERED. 


The period at which the vintage begins 
in the Medoc is in favorable seasons gen- 


and children, regular vendangeurs and 
vendangeuses, who are paid ordinarily, the 
men thirty cents a day, with food, the 
women and children half as much in 
money and their feed. 

Rest assured that these vendages are 
matters of no small moment in the dif- 
ferent communes, and they put in move- 
ment a supplementary population that is 
almost innumerable. The local gatherers 
would not be able to harvest all the 
grapes in two months, and the work has 
to be accomplished throughout an entire 
district within a week or ten days. There 
is not a minute to be lost, and there are 
never too many arms. Men and women 
hasten in bands from villages and ham- 
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lets afar off to the land of vines where 
they are already engaged. Husbands, 
wives and children assemble at the place 
of rendezvous and are thence detailed to 
the first vendage by the local mayor, who 
also sends them to the second, the third, 
the fourth vineyard, and so on until all 
the grapes are gathered. The vine leaves 
will hardly begin to assume their rosy 
tints before these swarms of human be- 
ings will have arrived somewhere in the 
neighborhood. Many come in wagons 
drawn by stout horses, long carts in 
which four or five families manage to 
pack themselves. The women usually 
wear the costume of their own province, 
but in honor of the purple grapes that 
they have come to pick they now have 
small purple bonnet or kerchief of the 
same color on their head. The men wear 
purple blouses. Hanging from the wag- 
ons are baskets for the vintage, and there 
is sure to be one or two dogs under each 
cart. 

Once assigned to a proprietor, the group 
to gather his grapes is allotted a sleeping 
place, generally a hay loft where a thick 
bed of straw has been laid down. When 
night comes on they go to bed as best 
they can side by side in a pell mell pro- 
miscuity. At three o’clock in the morn- 
ing reveille sounds, the groups get up and 
go to a shed where there are large boilers 
ot steaming cabbage soup and plenty of 
geod bread. The food quickly disap- 
pears, last instructions are given by the 
overseer and they start for the vineyard. 
And as they walk along they sing love 
songs, patriotic songs, and sometimes dit- 
ties that are immoral. In this early 
morning if groups should happen to meet 
each other they salute with the tradi- 
tional cry of “Oné les trimardiers!”’ The 
stars have disappeared, daylight is break- 
ing in the east, and then the rising sun 
begins to tinge the horizon. Slowly the 
floating mist which hangs over the vines 
disappears, and now the vintagers are 
gathering in the purple grapes. At noon 
there is a repast on the roadway of pork, 
cheese, bread and common wine, and 
then an hour’s rest. At nightfall work 
stops for the day; and if the vines are fin- 
ished the men carry a branch from some 
tree decorated with red ribbons. They 
sing the same songs as in the morning, 
and from all sides in the calm of twilight 


are heard distant choruses. ' Sometimes 
a peasant fiddler is engaged by the pro- 
prietor and there is a soirée dansante in 
the open air on the lawn near the cha- 
teau. It is only on small domains, how- 
ever, that the vintage can be finished in 
a single day. Once it is begun it is 
pushed to completion with the greatest 
energy. Sunday is not a day of rest, but 
there is always an early mass, and the 
priests send the laborers to the vineyards 
with their blessings. 

The way in which grapes are gathered 
is as follows: Men and women cut off 
the bunches and put them into a basket. 
A young fellow, a vide-panier, or basket 
emptier, receives from these cutters a 
full basket in exchange for an empty one; 
this chap empties the bunches into a 
baste or wocden bucket, and there are 
two porteurs de bastes or bucket carriers 
to every eight rows of vines. These por- 
ters empty their bastes into tubs called 
douilles, which are on a cart, and they 
usually hold about thirty-two buckets 
each. When the tubs on the cart are full, 
they are carted at once to the wine press. 
There men pour their contents into the 
égrappoir, or press, which serves to sep- 
arate the berries from the stems. Many 
machines have been invented for crush- 
ing grapes, but none have yet replaced 
the foot of man in French vineyards. 
The weight of a man’s body is heavy 
enough to crush the grape, and the sole 
of his foot is sufficiently flexible to avoid 
crushing the sour grapes, and breaking 
the pits, which would impart a very dis- 
agreeable taste to the wine. This foot 
crushing of grapes in the press is indeed 
the only means employed in the Medoc 
country. 

The juice thus obtained from the 
grapes is conveyed into huge casks or 
vats called cuves by wooden pipes or 
troughs. Some vats in press houses are 
without hermetical covers, others are 
provided with them. Those hermetically 
sealed offer this advantage, that the 
earbonic acid, forming a layer be- 
tween the cover and marc, or re- 
siduum of the grapes, prevents the lat- 
ter from becoming sour. These couver- 
cles are provided with a hole, where a 
siphon is placed to conduct the surplus 
of carbonic acid into a recipient of water. 
There are also vats made with double 
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bottoms inside, or 
with double covers. 
The interior lid is 
placed at a height 
so that during fer- 
mentation the rasp 
rests completely 
immerged in the 
must, or liquid, let- 
ting it pass only in 
proportion to the 
exigency of fer- 
mentation. This 
double bottom, by 
keeping the rasp in 
the must, gives 
much strength and 
color to the wine— 
it may be stated 
here that the red 
color comes from 
the hull or skin of 
the grape, and no coloring matter is ever 
added by a reputable wine maker—but it 
is not employed in the greater part of the 
fine: crus where delicacy is specially re- 
quired. 

It.should have been remarked sooner 
that some days before this each cuve or 
vat: is filled with water in order to swell 
the wood, and next the inner sides are 
sponged with brandy or with alcohol. 
Then a large wooden cock, or tap, called 
a jau, is placed at the base of one of the 
staves, in a hole made for that purpose, 
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The Chateau Ducru Beaucaillou. 


and is fixed firmly. To avoid the rasp 
obstructing the aperture when drawing 
off a kind of wooden grating called a grif- 
fon is placed in front of this tap, but fre- 
quently a broom. brush made of heather 
is used. When the vat is ready and when 
all of them are filled, or all the liquid is 
drawn from the égrappoir, the press 
house is closed as long as.possible so that 
variations of temperature may not dis- 
turb fermentation. This time of décu- 
cage has no fixed rule, as it is constantly 
modified by the degree of maturity of the 

must, by the nature 
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The Tower and Vineyard at Chateau La Tour, owned by one of the It 
Annuai production five hundred hogsheads, 


Rothschilds. 





of the plants, the 
temperature ac- 
ecompanying the 
time of fermenta- 
tion, or the ideas 
of the proprietor 
as: to whether he 
desires to make a 
wine more or less 
delicate, a wine al- 





coholic, or a mel- 
low and flavored 
wine. I have 


known vats to be 
emptied at the end 
of five days, while 
others at the end 
of five weeks made 
equally good wines. 
is only closed 
vats, however, 
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which can remain up to or pass the 
twelfth or fifteenth day, and even here it 
is considered imprudent to wait too long. 
But when it has been found by tasting 
that the wine is perfectly made it is 
promptly put into casks or hogsheads, 
and there it stays for three years or so, 
undergoing certain treatment in the mean 
time, after which it is fit for consumption. 

In the Medoc district there are several 
communes, and in the one named Pauil- 
lac the famous domain of Chateau Lafite 
is situated. This commune is renowned 
by the excellency of its cooking, and no- 
tably so for the savory plates of cepes 
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ln the Middle Ages the Lords of Lafite 
extended their power over all the sur- 
rounding country and had right of high 
and low justice over Pauillac. When the 
French Revolution broke out the place 
was owned by M. de Richard, president 
of the Parliament of Guienne. He was 
guillotined in Paris, the domain was de- 
clared national property, and it was sold 
for one million two hundred thousand 
francs to a Dutchman named Vanterber- 
gen, acting for a house in Amsterdam. 
But in 1803 he became its sole owner. In 
1818 Mademoiselle Rosalie Lemaire paid 
one million six hundred thousand francs 





The Famous Chateau Lafite, owned by the Rothschilds, and valued at $8,000 per acre, or over a million for the 


entire estate. 


The cultivation of this chateau costs about $20,000 annually; the 


wine product yearly is worth $185,000. 


and artichokes which are prepared by 
the natives after receipts that have never 
been printed in any book. The Chateau 
Lafite property is owned by Barons Al- 
phonse, Gustave and Edmond de Roths- 
child, they having received it as an in- 
heritance from their father, Baron 
James, who bought it in 1868 for four 
million one hundred and fifty thousand 
francs. Now $830,000 was a good deal of 
money to pay for about two hundred 
acres, perhaps, but the estate could not 
be purchased to-day for a million, and 
there are forty-five to fifty acres of it 
which are valued at over $8000 per acre 
by the barons. 


for the place and she sold it to Sir Sam- 


uel Scott for about the same sum. _ Fi- 
nally it came into the hands of Baron 
James de Rothschild on whose death it 
went to its present owners. There are 
one hundred and ninety acres of vines, 
and these yield an average product of 
from seven hundred and twenty to seven 
hundred and fifty hogsheads of red wine 
yearly. The soil'is undulating, and, like 
almost all the land in Pauillac, is gen- 
erally deep graves on a subsoil of alios 
very friable and consequently favorable 
to the vines. The chateau that gives its 
name to the estate is a good sized manor 
house with gables flanked by a pointed 
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The ‘' Versailles’’ of the Claret country, a property that pays thirty-five per cent. on the amount invested. 


tower with two other small towers be- 
hind it, and posed on a high balustraded 
terrace at the foot of which extends the 
Like at other 
famous chfiteaux in the Medoc, the 
stately rooms of Lafite are tenantless, 
but the cellars are not empty. Cultiva- 
tion of the place costs about $20,000 an- 
nually; the wine produced is worth at 
least $185,000 every good year. 

The third grand cru named in the 
first class list, is the Chateau La Tour. 
Dominating the river Gironde, towards 
which the vineyard descends by a 
rapid slope, it was in the Middle 
Ages a strong castle destined to de- 
fend the Bordelais country against for- 
eign invasions. Naturally the chate- 
lains did not fail in the traditions of the 
period, and on occasion imposed on those 
whom they were charged with protect- 
ing. It was near La Tour that the last 
battle lost by the English, when they at- 
tempted to reconquer Guienne, occurred. 

The flinty lands and the elevation of 
the soil give to the wines of La Tour a 
rich coloring that excludes neither the 
mellowness nor the fineness characteris- 
tie of other great wines, and they are in- 
deed worthy of the first rank in which 


gardens and the prairies. 


they are classified. The annual product 
is about five hundred hogsheads, worth 
$120,000 on the average. As for the cha- 
teau it is situated on the territory of the 
old Commune of Saint Lambert that was 
united to Pauillac in 1790, and it stands 
some three miles distant from the Lafite 
Chateau. The tower (la tour) from 
which it takes its name is a little dis- 
tance in front of the house and does not 
appear to have ever had any raison d’étre. 

Going from La Tour to Margaux, one 
crosses the Commune of Beychevelle, 
wherein the general station of certain 
pirates who used to watch the estuary of 
the Gironde stood formerly. All boats 
entering and leaving were made to pay 
tithes; moreover the pirates obliged them 
as sign of submission to lower their sails, 
from which the origin of the name, 
beyche (lower), véle (sail). One passes 
next to Cussac and then to Lamarque, 
traversing, on the hither side of the lat- 
ter place, a wide extent of pasturage and 
swamps before arriving at that most ele- 
gant of Medoc vineyards the domain of 
Chateau Margaux. The name of this 
castle and estate appears in the annals of 
viticulture several centuries before that 
of Lafite, for from the beginning of the 
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fifteenth céntury Bordelais chronicles tell 
us that the wines of Margaux were the 
delight of the English who reigned as 
masters over the Guienne and made their 
hard yoke felt by the populations. The 
real splendor of Chateau Margaux dates, 
however, from the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. At that period its pro- 
prietor, M. de Fumel, was looking after 
numerous plantatiqns of vines specially 
chosen for the nature of the soil. In 1802 
Marquis de la Colonilla purchased the 
domain for the sum of six hundred thou- 
sand francs. He had the old manor 
house torn down and he built in its stead 
the present chiteau. It has been nick- 
named the “Versailles de la Vighe Medo- 
caine.” 

Among the many other Chateaux of the 
Medoc mention may be made of the Pon- 
tet-Canet, where a wine is produced that 
stands at the head of the fifth class and 
is, perhaps, better known in the United 
States, by name, than any other claret. 
Very little genuine Pontet-Canet reaches 
this market, however, and spurious, vul- 
gar concoctions in bottles labelled Pontet- 
Canet are sold at restaurants, in hotels 
and by grocery keepers which never 
came from France, and are really worth- 
less as table wines. But the name and 
the price are the tests with most Ameri- 
cans. 

“Ah, Pontet-Canet, that’s said to 
be good wine”’—glances at the price— 
“and I guess it is as it’s a dollar and a 
half a bottle!” When the year—it mat- 
ters not which one—is added, then he 
knows it is excellent. Ignorance impar- 
donnable. 

Of course there are a good many more 
classified wines which should be men- 
tioned here, and I beg pardon of all own- 
ers herein ignored; there are those also 
of the bourgeois that are deserving of 
permanent record in this magazine; but 
I hardly need say that it was never the 
purpose of my article to include all the 
excellent and all the fairly good growths 
of the Medoc country. I have, with the 
exception of the three premiers crus 
which are in that district, selected at 
random, so to speak, and there has been 
no intention on my part either to praise 
or to leave unpraised. 

Just back of the city of Bordeaux lies 
the land of the “red wines of the graves,” 
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appellation given to those’ wines made 
from vineyards in the Grave country that 
extends beyond the city along the left 
bank of the river Garonne twelve miles 
to the south-west and five miles to the 
west of town, and the very best cru pro- 
duced in this rich district, as it is also 
among the four best clarets the world 
kuows, is the very distinguished and ex- 
tremely delicious Chiteau Haut-Brion 
wine. This magnificent vineyard, after 
having successively belonged to Messrs. 
de Fumel, de Valence, de Talleyrand, 
eic., came into the possession of the 
Larrieu family, and one of the de- 
scendants, Monsieur Eugéne _ Larrieu, 
is the present owner. A genial and gen- 
tlemanly person he is, too, an intelli- 
gent grower, and a worthy citizen of the 
Republic. The origin of the name of his 
rica place dates to the time of the Eng- 
lish occupation when it belonged to a 
Mr. O’Brien. The O became haut and the 
brien brion in course of time. There are 
three hundred and fifteen acres on the es- 
tate, the vineyard has one hundred and 
fifty acres, and five hundred hogsheads of 
wine, worth $115,000 to $130,000, are pro- 
duced annually. 


THE FAMOUS CHATEAU YQUEM. 

The journey from Bordeaux out of the 
Graves and into the Sauternes is across a 
country which Stendhal declared in 
“Rouge et Noir’ to be as beautiful as 
Italy. On the left bank of the river Ga- 
ronne stretches an immense plain covered 
with rich culture and celebrated for the 
fruits and vegetables that it produces, 
whilst on the right bank are picturesque 
hills supporting the ruins of old castles 
which thus take from the sites the char- 
acter of uniformity and sameness that 
they would have otherwise. This per- 
petual charm of landscape makes the 
journey seem very short, and with aston- 
ishment that it is already ended, one ar- 
rives at Sauternes, country of a marvel- 
lous nectar called Chateau Yquem, and 
which has sold as high as $4000 for a sin- 
gle cask of two hundred and twenty-five 
quart bottles! 

This Chateau Yquem domain contains 
three hundred and seventy acres, two 
hundred and twenty-five of which are in 
vine cultivation. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury it belonged to the house of Sauvage 
d’Yquem which transmitted it by mar- 
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The Chateau Yquem where the finest white wine in the world is made. A single cask of this, 225 
x botties, has sold for $4,000. 


riage in 1785 to the lords of Lur-Saluces. 
Tu October, 1894, Marquis de Lur-Saluces, 
head of the family, departed this earth in 
his Chateau of Filhot, not far from Bor- 
deaux. It was he who had charge of the 
political affairs of the late Count de Paris 
in the Gironde department, and the do- 
main he left to his heirs was worth 
$1,000,000. The wine from this estate 
first entered into direct competition with 
the famous Johannisberger-Cabinet on 
the river Rhine at the Paris World’s 
Fair of 1867. The jury consisted 
of nine men, two of whom were 
Frenchmen, one was a German, one an 
American, one an Englishman, one a 
Hungarian, one an Italian, one a Dane 
aud one Swiss. The vote stood eight to 
one in favor of the Chateau Yquem, and 
it was the gentleman from Switzerland 
who voted for the German nectar. Since 
then this “extravagance of perfection’ 
has invariably carried off the grand prize 
of honor against all comers at every inter- 
national exposition. 

There is a never ending controversy 
over the comparative merits of this or 
that cru of Burgundy or Bordeaux, and 
it is still as far from being settled as is 
that of the relative beauty of brunettes 


and blondes. The wines of Burgundy 
and of Dauphine were known and used 
long before those of the Medoc or Sau- 
terne were ever heard of. M. de Cour- 
champs in his interesting but apochry- 
phal “Memoires de la Marquise de 
Crequy,” reports a conversation between 
Louis XV., and the Duke of Richelieu, 
then governor of the Province of Guy- 
enne, of which Bordeaux was the capital. 
“Tell me,” said the king, “have you any 
drinkable wines in the Bordelais?” 
“Yes, sire, there are some vintages in 
the country that are not at all bad. There 
is a white wine made at Sauterne which 
if not quite so good as that which comes 
from the hills of Burgundy is by no 
means small beer. They have also in the 
Medoc two or three kinds of red wines 
about which your Majesty’s loyal sub- 
jects of Bordeaux boast in a way that is 
remarkable. To hear them talk one 
would imagine that these Medocs are the 
best wines in the world, real nectar fit 
only for the gods and French kings.” 
Then the cardinal, to gratify his royal 
master’s curiosity, sent for some Chateau 
Margaux and Chateau Lafite, and to the 
Archbishop of Bordeaux for some Cha- 
teau Pape Clément, which when his Maj- 
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esty had tasted he pronounced excellent 
and from that day these, and other of the 
grands crus of the Medoc were kept in the 
king’s cellar. 

On one of my visits to the Medoc I was 
accompanied by a gentleman from San 
Francisco, and while we were at the 
Chateau Lafite my friend, who does not 
speak French, had me ask the superin- 
tendent of the property how many acres 
of vineyard there were on the place, and 
the answer, about two hundred acres, be- 
ing translated to him he said:— 

“Ask him how much profit is made on 
the wine produced here.” 

“About eight hundred and fifty thou- 
sand francs every year,” replied the 
Frenchman. 

“I don’t believe him,’ exclaimed my 
friend, and of course I did not translate 
his words. But as the superintendent 
asked me what he said, and as it was 
necessary to be polite, I replied:— 

“Tl dit que c’est incroyable’—he says it 
is difficult to believe. 

Half an hour later, just as we were 
leaving, my friend said: ‘Tell him I live 
in a country where there are numerous 
vineyards of more than one thousand 
acres.” I did so. 

“I don’t believe him,” exclaimed the su- 
perintendent. 

“What did he say?’ inquired the Cal- 
ifornian. It was not necessary now to be 
polite, and so I told him the answer. 
Neither of these men believed the other 
and yet both had spoken truthfully. 

Five years or so ago the report that fire 
had destroyed the wine cellars at the 
Chateau La Tour called forth outbursts 
of regret in the French press. “The dis- 
appearance of so much grand cru Borde- 
lais is a national affliction,’ some papers 
said. But the comic journals declared 
the news impossible. ‘“Tnere is too much 
of water in wine nowadays for wine to 
burn,” was their argument. 

Among the allied armies which entered 
France in 1814 was a Russian regiment 
which was sent to the Macon district; 
and when his battalions were passing the 
famous Clos Vougeot vineyard the colonel 
halted the column and ordered the sol- 
diers to present arms. It was his tribute 
to the wines of Burgundy. 
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In one of the Medoc villages—it was on 
a market day—noticing a group of peas- 
ants about a loud talking man who was 
standing up in a cart drawn by two 
mules, I approached in search of local 
color. “At Brussels,” shouted he, “on the 
Government square, King Léopold said 
to me:— 

“ ‘And where are you from, my fine fel- 
low? 

“ ‘From Pauillac, in the Medoc country, 
your Majesty,’ I answered. 

“ ‘Very well, sir, if you are from Pauil- 
lac I admire you more than I do Monsieur 
de Lesseps.’ 

“ ‘Sire,’ I exclaimed, ‘you flatter me.’ 

‘Not at all, my good man; I never 
flatter any one. I am saying to you just 
what I think. You are here in this pub- 
lic square offering to pull the aching 
teeth of all my loyal subjects. In a sec- 
ond of time you can give a suffering hu- 
man being more relief than Lesseps has 
done in all his long existence.’ ” 

Here the man in the cart relighted his 
cigarette and then continued. “At that 
period of my eventful and interesting 
career I was by occupation a tooth puller 
—and, entre nous, I have drawn out a 
great many of them in my time—but now 
there is very little doing at that trade and 
I have turned my scientific attention to 
something much more important, at least 
it is for all you people who live here and 
own vineyards in the Claret country. 
What I am here for to-day is to give you 
a chance to save yourselves thousands of 
francs every year; I have for sale not 
only a sure prevention of phylloxera, but 
a wonderful aid in the fabrication of 
wine which I guarantee will increase the 
quantity you produce fifty per centum.” 

The gaping crowd had perfect conti- 
dence in the word of this rogue and 
bought all the bottles he had for sale. 
Noticing my curiosity, and knowing I was 
a stranger, he deliberately winked his eye 
at me, as he said in broken English:— 

“The yarn about my having been a 
dentist interested them, and the guaran- 
tee of increased income aroused their cu- 
pidity. There is nothing in the bottles to 
hurt their vines; it is a mixture of rain 
water, molasses and cabbage leaves,” and 
he winked again. 





























The Miracles of the Loaves and Fishes. Christ feeding the Multitude, 
From the painting by Bartholome Murillo. 


CHRIST AND HIS TIME* 


' BY DALLAS LORE SHARP 


THE CRISIS IN GALILEE. 


The Second Rejection at Nazareth—The Twelve Sent Out— Death of John the Baptist — 
Feeding the Five Thousand — Walking Upon the Sea — Eating with Unwashed 
Hands —The Revulsion of Popular Feeling. 


OME weeks have elapsed since the 
miracle in the house of Jairus, and 
it is winter, well along toward the 

end of the year 28, or early in 29 A.D. 
It was nearly a year before this, that 
Jesus, returning from Judza to begin His 
ministry in Galilee, stopped over the Sab- 
bath at Nazareth and preached His first 
Messianic sermon in the synagogue of 
this, His native town. 

His townsmen that Sabbath, charmed 
at first with His gracious words, but 
finally infuriated at His divine claims, 
dragged Him from the synagogue and 
would have killed Him, had He not, in- 
deed, been the very Messiah. He escaped 
with His life, but they utterly rejected 
Him as the Messiah. Now again, at the 
close of His Galilean ministry, after a 
year of marvellous activity which should 


have forever established His utmost Mes- 
sianic claims, a year in which His great 
fame had been the theme of every Naz- 
arene’s thought and conversation, Jesus 
returns to Nazareth, hoping that, at last, 
His own people will receive Him. 

But the leopard cannot change his spots 
nor the Ethiopian his skin, nor can Naz- 
areth change her narrow, provincial prej- 
udices in a twelve-month, though the 
very dead be raised (as actually had been 
done) to persuade her. Notwithstanding 
His mighty words and works, His far- 
flown fame, His believing followers, His 
rich and beautiful life, and His loving 
forgiveness in thus coming a second time 
to them, the Nazarenes saw, and saw 
with increased suspicion and contempt, 
in Jesus, not the Christ, but only the Car- 
penter-Son of a carpenter, Who had been 


* This serial began in the November number, 1896. 
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one of the most lowly, obscure men of 
their village. They had not only known 
Him, but His parents before Him, and 
His brothers as well, while His sisters 
were even then living in their midst in 
Nazareth; and when He began to speak 
to them now they were astonished. It 
was the astonishment of wilful unbelief. 
They would not believe in Him. and how 
then were they to account for His wis- 
dom and mighty deeds? Looking at Him 
as the Son of Joseph the carpenter, and 
scorning His claims, these words and 
works of Jesus were absolutely unac- 
countable. “Whence hath this Man this 
wisdom and these mighty works?’ said 
they to each other. And they were as- 
tonished, for they could not explain Him 
on the grounds of their unbelief. Nor 
can unbelief to-day explain Him on its 
own grounds. Had the Nazarenes admit- 
ted Him on the strength of this otherwise 
inexplicable evidence, to have been the 
Messiah, they would have had no con- 
fusion or astonishment in accounting for 
all He was. Nor will we. 

And this reasoning of unbelief, which 
explained nothing but ended in mere as- 
tonishment, was so unreasonable that 
Jesus in His turn, and with cause, mar- 
velled at it. He had come this second 
and last time to His people to do for them 
all He had done for so many others, but 
because of their unbelief He was not able 
to do any mighty work among them. Lay- 
ing His healing hands upon a few who 
received Him, He cured them of their dis- 
eases, and departed, never again to see 
the beautiful little town He so much 
loved, never again to come unto His own, 
who received Him not. 


THE TWELVE SENT OUT. 

Many causes had for a long time been 
bringing about the great and significant 
event which occurred after this last rejec- 
tion at Nazareth—the sending out of the 
Twelve. But the direct cause of the mis- 
sion was the fact of vast numbers of 
Galileans Jesus had not personally vis- 
ited, who appealed to Him as one wide 
flock without a shepherd, beset by en- 
emies and perishing for want of care, and 
whom now, feeling the end of His earthly 
ministry rapidly drawing near, He knew 
He could never visit. 

This was a new and special mission and 
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He gave the Twelve special instructions 
for it. They were to go out as heralds of 
the Kingdom, not as preachers, for as yet 
they scarcely knew what Jesus meant by 
the Kingdom; they were to call all to re- 
pentance, declaring the Kingdom at hand, 
and were given power to do Messianic 
signs like their Master, to prove and con- 
firm their words. Thus proclaiming the 
Kingdom they then were to direct all 
who heard, to Jesus, for further light and 
truth. It was to be a last large effort to 
bring all Galilee to its Lord. Two and 
two the disciples should go out, for mu- 
tual comfort and help, because they 
would meet opposition and discourage- 
ment continually. With entire forgetful- 
ness of self in the singleness of their pur- 
pose they were to take no money, no 
change of clothing, not even a staff for 
their journey. They were laborers, 
worthy of their hire and the Master 
would see to it that they were supported. 
They should enquire, before entering a 
town, who in it were worthy to receive 
them, and going to such a house, they 
were to salute it with the ancient and 
meaningful, “Peace with thee!’ and the 
new peace of their Master would come 
into that house as a reality, if the chil- 
dren of peace (those who received Christ) 
were there. If not, then the blessing 
would return to their own heads; and if 
no other house received them, they must 
depart from that city and shake the very 
dust of the place off their feet as a testi- 
mony against it. And for such a city it 
will be worse in the Day of Judgment, 
than for Sodom and Gomorrah, than for 
the darkest places of heathendom, where 
the messengers of Light and Truth have 
never come. And on this journey they 
were to go only to the “Lost Sheep of the 
House.of Israel,” to Jews only, avoiding 
Samaria and the Gentile country. 

It was to be strictly a Jewish mission, 
and, while this whole chapter of instruc- 
tions (Matt., X.) was doubtless not spoken 
at this time, but at different times and 
for different journeys, and while it was 
meant for the Church through all time, 
yet here in its present meaning it is 
strictly Jewish in form and limitations. 
The disciples were not yet fitted nor pre- 
pared in insight and spirit to go beyond 
the Jews; neither was the time ripe for a 
Gentile mission. The Jews were to be 









































Christ and Saint Peter. 
From the painting by B. Plockhorst, 
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won, if that were possible, first, and the 
Gentiles reached through them. 

Like sheep among wolves, they would 
be, needing the wisdom of serpents and 
the harmlessness of doves. When 
scourged and delivered up to councils and 
kings, they were not to be anxious about 
what defence to make. The spirit would 
give them words. And looking farther 
ahead than this first journey, seeing the 
fierce strife His peace-message will rouse 
in the selfish> world, especially in Israel, 
and presaging, as a result of their false 
Messianic hopes, the coming struggle and 
downfall of the Jews, Jesus tells the dis- 
ciples to endure to the end for all such 
shall be saved; but warns them that they 
“shall not have gone over the cities of Is- 
rael, till the Son of Man be come”—a 
familiar Jewish expression, meaning to 
the Jews and hence meaning here, the 
destruction of Israel as a nation, which 
occurred in 70 A.D. 

They would be misrepresented and like 
their Master, belied and slandered, but 
let them fear not, all in the end would be 
clear and the purity of their characters 
and motives would be made manifest. 
Fear not them, said Jesus further, that 
can kill only the body; rather fear God 
Whose power controlled the eternal is- 
sues of the soul. Nay, fear not at all, for 
the Father, Who cared for the humblest 
creatures, lovingly and carefully, had 
even numbered the hairs of His chil- 
dren’s heads, in His infinite parental 
providence. They were to go out confess- 
ing Christ to the world and He, as their 
only reward, would confess them before 
the Father. 

In this hostile world His peace would 
often provoke war, even between nearest 
and dearest kin; but where a choice be- 


tween father or mother and Christ became’ 


necessary, there should be no hesitation 
or compromise—all must be forsaken for 
Him; even life itself when necessary. 
Love of life and kin need never conflict 
with love to Christ. Both loves can be 
infinite, for they differ in kind, not in de- 
gree. They are right side by side, but 
earthly love must never take the place of 
the Heavenly. 

Finally—and this in itself is reward 
enough—they were to be filled with His 
Spirit, taking His place in the world so 
that all who received them, received 
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Him; and all they did for Him, even the 
slightest, humblest task, the mere giving 
of a cup of cold water to a little one in 
the Kingdom, in His Name, should not 
go unrewarded. 

Such were the prospects of their mis- 
sion; the methods of their work; the con- 
ditions of discipleship; such their re- 
wards. True then and forever true! Did 
any one ever propose to found a King- 
dem of this kind in this way before? Is 
not the very conception sublime? But 
is not the actuality evidence of the Di- 
vinity and Infiniteness of the Founder? 

Forth on that first missionary journey 
went the twelve disciples to the Jews of 
Palestine and forth since then Christ’s 
disciples have continued to go and will 
continue to go confessing Him, until 

“People and realms of every tongue 

Dwell on His love with sweetest song;”’ 
till at the name of Jesus “every knee shall 
bow and every tongue confess Him Lord, 
to the glory of the Father.” 


DEATH OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


While the disciples were out upon their 
mission Jesus was not idle. Accom- 
panied, likely, by other disciples, some of 
the future Seventy, He continued His 
labors among the Galilean cities. We 
cannot tell how long this first mission 
journey of the disciples was, months per- 
haps; we can only tell that Jesus seems 
to have appointed a time for them to re- 
turn and met Him at Capernaum. 

It was during this absence of the 
Twelve that John’s followers brought 
Jesus the sad news of the Baptist’s death. 
The murder occurred this spring (29, 
A.D.) in the latter part of March or in 
early April, at the fortress of Machzerus. 
Nearly a year had passed since John’s 
imprisonment. This is the dark story in 
brief. Herod Antipas, Tetrarch of Gal- 
ilee and Perzea, had been married several 
years to the daughter of Aretas, King of 
Arabia, whose domains bounded Herod’s 
on the south. Ona journey to Rome 
Herod visited his half-brother, living as 
a private citizen in Jerusalem and fell in 
love with Herodias, the ambitious wife 
of this brother. She agreed to marry 
Herod, he promising to divorce his pres- 
ent wife. He went on to Rome but 
meanwhile his wife heard of the plot, got 
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herself conveyed to Macherus on pretext 
of a visit to the palace there, and thence 
fled with officers of her father’s, to her 
father’s home in Arabia. It broke the al- 
ready strained relations between King 
Aretas and Herod and was the com- 





The Good Shepherd. 
From the painting by B. Plockhorst. 


mencement of the latter’s complete down- 
fall. 

The adulterous marriage between Herod 
and Herodias took place against the pro- 
tests of the people, and it continued, but 
John the Baptist, to Herod’s very face, 
boldly rebuked it as unlawful. It was 
for this partly; partly for fear of John’s 
raising a rebellion and partly at the insti- 
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gation of the Pharisees that Herod cast 
John into the dungeon of Macherus. 
We have already passed with John 
these long terrible months of confinement. 
Let us return for a last time to Macheerus. 
To-day, according to Cannon Tristram, the 
ruins of the 
ancient town 
cover a square 
mile. Traces of 
a heathen tem- 
ple, broken cis- 


terns and up- 
turned paving 
stones bestrew 


the waste. Sep- 
arated from the 
town by a deep 
and narrow val- 
ley is the site of 
the old fortress. 
It covers a ridge 
a mile long, ter- 
minating at the 
extreme east in 
a conical hill on 
which stood the 
citadel or keep, 
the key to the 
fortress. Below 
this keep one 
hundred and 
fifty yards to 
the westward 
stood the great 
palace of Herod. 
Only enough 
of the palace 
remains to 
mark its site, 
but of the keep 
up on the rocky 
cone, there is 
still left the 
foundations, a 
well, cemented 
cistern and— 
grewsome, _ ter- 
rible sight—two deep dark dungeons in 
the heavy masonry of whose sides small 
heles are still visible where staples of 
wood and iron were once fixed. 
Macheerus was a place of magnificence 
and power on the day of our history. 
Here John had waited and grown weary, 
but his waiting was almost past. The 
anniversary day of Herod’s accession to 
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the Tetrarchy had come and here in his 
fortress-palace the Tetrarch made a 
grand banquet to his lords and captains 
and Galilean nobles. With Herod’s great 
wealth and luxurious tastes we know 
there was nothing lacking at this sump- 
tuous feast. All that sensuality and glut- 
tony demanded, all that money and power 
could obtain, was there. 

The feast was on: it had become 
a drunken revelry; the mad music, 
mingled with oaths and coarse laughter, 
floated out upon the still night air, and 
beat upon the ears of a weak and wasted 
prisoner in the foul depths of one of the 
citadel’s dungeons. When, gorged with 
meat and flushed with wine, they finished 
the feast, all were ready for the sensuous 
excitement of the dancing women. But 
Herod himself had not anticipated all the 
vile pleasures in store for him. Herodias 
was to out-Herod Herod. She breathed 
naturally in an atmosphere of this kind; 
she was equal to just such an occasion. 
It is her hand we now see writing doom 
upon the wall at this Belshazzar feast. 

As the professional dancers stop, a lithe 
graceful maiden in the prime of her 
young fresh beauty, glides into the hall 
and shamelessly dances before the half- 
drunken king and his company. It is 
Salome, the daughter of the King’s wife, 
the granddaughter of Herod the Great 
and Mariamne, a princess of the great 
line of the Maccabees! And Herod was 
pleased! swearing in his coarse maudlin 
approval to reward her even to the half 
of his Kingdom shoud she ask it. It was 
exactly as Herodias expected. Now she 
was to have her reward. She was await- 
ing her daughter, who hurried to ask her 
what to request of Herod. Without an 
instant’s hesitation, for she had long 
waited the opportunity, the dark hearted 
hating woman answered, “The head of 
John the Baptist.” Revenge! Nothing so 
sweet to this debased, plotting queen, 
now that the goal of her fierce ambitions 
was reached, as revenge. John had 
openly and continually denounced her 
sin, and the mighty Prophet only, had 
more power with the weak, vile King 
than herself. 

Salome is the daughter of her mother. 
Scarcely a more terrible picture in the 
Bible than this of the young princess. 
“Immediately, with haste,” she reap- 
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peared before Herod and exclaimed, “My 
wish is that you give me here, immedi- 
ately, on a dish, the head of John the 
Baptist.” And she a child! Horror si- 
lenced and sobered the revellers. Herod 
knew whose request this was and why 
it was made. He knew John to be blame- 
less, fearless, and righteous; he had often 
heard him alone in his palace; had done 
many things advised by John; and con- 
science, fear of the effect of the murder 
upon the people, and something of man- 
hood still alive in him, had thus far re- 
strained him from killing John. Now at 
this cruel and sudden demand he re- 
volted, feared and shrank; but he had 
sworn, and, false to all else, he would ap- 
pear true and honorable in the eyes of 
his vile companions; he would honor his 
oath and would give that, which, not 
even a king may or can give—the life of 
a fellow man. 

Without delay it was commanded, and 
one of the body guard left the palace on 
the errand of death. In the shuddering 
stillness that had fallen upon the banquet 
hall the creak of the very dungeon doors 
was heard, and the awful tragedy in the 
dark deep cell might have been upon the 
dancing floor before them, so vividly con- 
scious was that company of it all, as they 
waited in the horror of suspense. 

They had not long to wait. Another 
creak as the heavy gate of the keep 
swung shut and all was over. Ona 
golden charger from the banquet table, 
Salome received the bloody quivering 
head of the mighty Prophet, and gliding 
ouce more through the hall, bore the 
ghastly gory dish to her mother. Hero- 
dias was revenged. But “vengeance is 
mine; I will repay, saith the Lord,” and 
vengeance fell swift and terrible and sure 
upon the family of that Herod, ending, in 
A. D. 39, in exile to Gaul, where, fol- 
lowed by Herodias, both died unknown 
and dishonored. And Salome? Tradition 
tells us hers was an early and violent 
death from a fall on the ice. 

As morning broke and the cold, pale 
light crept along the dark walls of Ma- 
cheerus, the disciples of John carried the 
headless body of their great and loved 
leader out to its grave, then departed for- 
ever from the accursed prison and came 
back to Galilee to tell Jesus and to re- 
main henceforth with Him. 
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FEEDING THE FIVE THOUSAND. 

About this time the Twelve Apostles 
seem to have returned to Jesus at Caper- 
naum. Galilee was intensely excited. 
John’s unjust death had profoundly 
stirred the country, and this, together 
with the preaching of the Twelve, now 
turned every eye upon Jesus as the last 
hope. He might yet meet their expecta- 
tions and prove to be the Messiah. Even 
Herod now heard of Jesus. The bloody 
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with Him to a desert place to rest awhile. 
They set out by boat, up the sea to Beth- 
saida-Julius, a little town just east of 
where the Jordan falls into the sea, in the 
territory of Philip. They tried to depart 
secretly but were discovered and fol- 
lowed by thousands of people, who went 
It was only six 
miles over to the region of Bethsaida- 
Julius and as the well-known sail crept 
over the calm sea, some of the eager mul- 





Saint John and Herod. 
From the painting by G. Fattori. 


murder of John troubled Herod’s guilty 
conscience; the sight of the ghastly head, 
borne by a maiden through his palace, 
haunted him; and hearing of Jesus, he 
trembled with superstitious dread, fear- 
ing it was the murdered prophet returned 
to torment him. 

The shock of John’s death, casting its 
prophetic shadow along His pathway, the 
Apostles’ return, weary with labor, the 
constant pressure of vast throngs about 
Him, leaving Him no time even to eat, 
caused Jesus to take His Apostles apart 


titude actually outran the boat and were 
waiting on the beach when Jesus landed. 

The Passover was at hand and many 
pilgrims journeying toward Jerusalem 
joined with the people and turned away 
to see Jesus, whom John’s death and the 
Apostles’ preaching had made more than 
ever conspicuous. This accounts for the 
five thousand “beside women and chil- 
dren” that were now rapidly gathering 
about Jesus. What a sight it was—men 
women and children streaming out to 
Him in this desert place, without guide, 
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food or shelter! How like sheep without 
a shepherd! Surely now with John dead, 
unless they would let Him lead them 
they were shepherdless. Compassion 
overflowed His soul. He had come for 
rest, but, as feeding the soul of a sinful 
Samaritan woman was meat and drink 
to His hungry, thirsty body as well as 
soul, so here in the ministry to this mul- 
titude was the rest of soul He most 
longed for, and He descended among 
them healing and teaching. 

The day wore on, the “first evening” 
came, and already knowing what He 
would do, He called Philip, and, to test 
him as to how he would meet the great 
problem (that every Christian shepherd 
has had to meet) says, “Whence are we 
to buy bread, that these may eat?” 

Philip was without resource. That 
Jesus could provide had not entered his 
soul. It would take two hundred denarii 
(nearly forty dollars) to buy even a 
mouthful apiece for all these, was his re- 
ply. Now the sun sank, the twilight be- 
gan to gather and the night of the “sec- 
ond evening” had come. The disciples 
were anxious, and came begging Jesus 
to send the people away for they had 
nothing to eat. “They need not depart; 
give ye them to eat,” replied Jesus. In 
despair they told Him, all the food they 
had brought with them were the five bar- 
ley loaves and two small fishes, which the 
little lad (who'seems to have been their 
attendant) carried. 

He bade them bring that to Him and 
make the multitude sit in companies of 
fifty and a hundred upon the grass. It 
was a gay and beautiful picture. The 
bright, many colored dresses showing 
against the rich green of the grass as the 
people sat in orderly groups made Peter 
think of some great gorgeous flower bed. 
In the midst stood Jesus surrounded by 
the Twelve. They had not the insight to 
divine His purpose but their obedience to 
His commands shows their implicit faith 
in His word. As the expectant host 
looked on, Jesus took the bread, blessed 
it and brake it and gave to the disciples, 
while they carried it to the companies 
and all ate and were abundantly satis- 
fied. At His command the Twelve again 
went out and returned to Him with 
twelve large baskets filled with the frag- 
ments that were left. The multitude 
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looked on in profound silence. Then they 
began to murmur to each other: “Truly 
this is the Prophet, the Coming One, the 
Messiah,” for this miracle in every way 
accorded with their expectations of the 
Messiah. This most stupendous of His 
miracles marks the height of Jesus’ pop- 
ular acceptance as a Prophet and the 
Messiah. The tide of popular belief and 
favor is at its height; the ebb sets. 


WALKING UPON THE SEA. 


With the feeding of the five thousand 
came the crisis in the Galilean ministry. 
Never before had popular favor been so 
thoroughly upon Christ’s side. “This is 
truly the Coming One,” the people mur- 
mured as they ate the multiplied loaves 
and fishes. At last He has come! The 
Promised One, the long-awaited Messiah, 
the King of Israel, the Deliverer is come! 
The murmurers broke into open exclama- 
tions of joyous excitement, and a sudden 
purpose seized the people. They would 
proclaim Him King. They had waited 
too long; if He were Messiah (and did not 
this miracle prove it?) then His disguise 
of modesty must be cast aside; He must 
assume the kingship and save Israel. 
They surged forward to cry Hosanna to 
their Messiah-King. Jesus saw the move- 
ment, that they even meant to crown 
Him by force, and seeing, too, His disci- 
ples looking on in evident approval, He 
sternly and quickly sent them to their 
boat with orders to return immediately 
to Capernaum, and chilling the wild ar- 
dor of the multitudes by telling them that 
He must go away to pray, He withdrew 
from them through the twilight and re- 
treated again to the lonely mountain-top. 

How often that early temptation of the 
wilderness returned! How far-reaching 
the effects of that first victory! Here in 
the solitude the Saviour prayed. What 
perfect soul communion with God were 
the prayers of His Son! He prayed 
through the long silent hours till the 
Nisan moon rose high over the lake and 
night wore away to the edge of dawn. It 
was the fourth watch. A wild spring 
wind was blowing across the lake, and 
the clear moon shone over a waste of 
tossing waters. Rising from His prayer of 
self-surrender and submission, knowing 
all that His disappointment of the com- 
mon expectations and desires will cost 
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Him, yet calm and satisfied in the con- 
sciousness of the Father’s approval, 
Jesus turned to look away across the tu- 
multuous waves toward Capernaum 
whither had gone the little band that 
was still to be faithful to Him through 
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told them that He would come back by 
land and meet them in the morning, but 
this adverse wind had sprung up, they 
were driven out of their course, they 
were spent with toil, they too were sorely 
disappointed at His refusal to be King, 
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The Aposties Preaching. 
From the drawing by Gustav Doré. 


all disappointment. As he looked, He 
saw, far out on the lake, the disciples, 
with bare mast, rowing hard against the 
wind and waves, and almost overcome in 
the desperate battle. 

It was in mercy that Jesus sent them 
away in the evening from the false ‘ex- 
citement of the multitude. Evidently He 


and now they need Him; need Him to 
come to them across the very waves that 
threaten their destruction, that He may 
save them, and save by teaching them 
that He is King indeed, too great a King 
for an earthly diadem. save the ioving 
trust of the whole world. 

How wild and weird the scene as the 
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graphic pen of the evangelist pictures it! 
How true to life! How genuine this nar- 
rative! There is no attempt of the writer 
to cover the difficulties those in the boat 
had in believing their own eyes; no at- 
tempt to hide these same difficulties for 
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them as the figure of a man, an appari- 
tion, upborn by the waves, came across 
the water toward them. “A spirit,” they 
cried, but in accents of that loved and 
well-known voice came an answer to 
their cry: “It is I, be not afraid!” 





Head of John the Baptist. 
From the painting by Rembrandt. 


his readers. But what greater proof 
could there be of the miracle’s truth? 
Absolute veracity is stamped upon this 


story by the very honesty of its narration. 


Spent with rowing, wrought upon by 
danger and excitement, the disciples were 
straining at the oars, when, of a sudden, 
there was a cry of terror from one of 


How often have our’ superstitions, 
doubts and our fears met with the sym- 
pathy and assurance of His, “It is I, be 
not afraid!” Peter heard it and, in a tu- 
mult of fear and hope and presumption, 
called, “Lord, if it be: Thou, bid me come 
to Thee on the water.” ‘Come!’ was the 
reply of Jesus, for Peter, who needed fact 
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for the foundation of his faith, could only 
by this experience have his doubt trans- 
formed, and by this experience only be 
taught the folly of presumption. Boldly, 
because thoughtlessly, he started toward 
his Master, took a few steps, feared, fal- 
tered, sank, and called for help. Jesus 
saved him and, correcting his mistake and 
weakness, led him back to the ship to the 
utter amazement of all. But some in the 
boat fell in worship before Him, exclaim- 
ing for the first time publicly, “Thou art 
the Son of God.” 

They had been driven far out of. their 
course and landed in the early morning 
south of Capernaum upon the sandy 
beach of the beautiful plain of Gennes- 
aret. 


EATING WITH UNWASH£D HANDS, 


Gennesaret’s lap was crowded with vil- 
lages and the tidings of Jesus’ arrival 
brought the inhabitants swarming about 
Him. So great had become His fame in 
these days that the-sick merely pressed 
forward to touch Him and this Friday 
morning “as many as touched Him were 
made whole.” 

His progress toward Capernaum was 
retarded by the sick who were laid all 
along His path and the news of His com- 
ing preceded Him and brought forth to 
meet Him the people of Capernaum, 
among whom were many of the multi- 
tude that had been miraculously fed the 
evening before, and many of the Phari- 
sees and Scribes who had come from Je- 
rusalem on purpose to watch and entrap 
Him. It was along the roadside, prob- 
ably near noon as the disciples were par- 
taking of food, that these spies of the 
Sanhedrim came upon Jesus. 

One of the three great charges which 
the Pharisees were developing against 
Jesus’ was that He was not the Messiah 
but an impostor who was deceiving the 
people. This they did by showing how 
Jesus violated and allowed His disciples 
to violate the traditional law, which, 
from the Pharisees’ point of view, in- 
volved greater guilt than a breach of the 
Mosaic Law. Among these traditions of 
the Elders, the Pharisees were zealous 
for none more than for the ordinance of 
washing before meals. To neglect it was 
to be guilty of gross defilement. Bread 
eaten with hands unwashed was filth. 
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Here they had found the disciples in the 
very act; nay, more, they had heard of 
the great miracle over at Bethsaida and 
had not Jesus allowed thousands to eat 
with unwashed hands? Infinite contempt 
and indifference! Surecharging their 
question with the implication of all this, 
they point to the disciples and ask, “Why 
do they transgress ‘the tradition of the 
Elders, and eat with unwashed hands?” 

Not indifference only, but absolute an- 
tagonism to Jewish traditionalism is the 
very spirit of Christ’s. crushing reply. 
Antagonism, because traditionalism was 
antagonistic to the true spirit of the 
Scriptures and to every principle of His 
nature and teaching. A traditionalism 
that had become more precious and bind- 
ing than the inspired Scriptures; that was 
so terribly profane as to teach that God 
spent His days studying the Scriptures, 
but His nights studying the Mishna; that 
pressed this ordinance of purification to 
the blasphemous extent of declaring that 
even God Himself submitted to it, must 
needs have met with loathing and hos- 
tility from Jesus. 

It was a principle of Rabbinism that 
no traditional law might contradict the 
Scriptures. The aim of Jesus’ reply was 
to show how traditionalism did contra- 
dict Scripture, and so make it condemn 
itself. Bitter, terrible, true, were His 
words!: Unanswerable and convicting! 

It is necessary to bear in mind that 
when Corban was said of a thing, that is, 
when anything was dedicated to God by 
this vow, Oorban, no one had any right to 
that thing; it was sacred to God. This 
vow was made the means to the most 
abominable, the very: vilest, grossest 
corruption. It is this that Jesus: ex- 
poses. 

“Oh ye hypocrites!” ' He answered, 
“well has Isaiah said, you honor God 
with your lips but your hearts’ are far 
from Him. Laying aside God’s command- 
ment, you hold to traditions of men, and 
wash pots and cups; rejecting Cod’s com- 
mandments that you may keep your own 
traditions. Moses said, Honor thy father 
and mother; and, whoso curseth father or 
mother let him die the death. But your 
tradition says, If a man have anything by 
which he might help his parents, and of 
that thing says, it is Corban, (that is, it is 
a gift dedicated to God, when he never in- 
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tends to give it to God, but says Corban 
of it only that his parents may make no 
claim to it), he shall be free from sup- 
porting his needy parents. You have 
made the word of God of none effect 
through your tradition.” 

The Scribes again were silenced, but 
their case against Jesus was clearer and 
more deadly than heretofore. The truth 
of His argument they could not gainsay 
but they could hate Him the more for it; 
and His position, now plainly and pos- 
itively taken in opposition to what they 
held as of supreme importance, gave 
them all they could desire of evidence to 
prosecute their charge against Him of be- 
ing a deceiver and a misleader of the peo- 

le. 

. Calling about Him the multitude He 
then addressed them upon the subject of 
purification, further elaborating the con- 
trariety between the shallow externalism 
of the Pharisees and His own inward in- 
terpretation of the Law, crystallizing the 
whole thought by saying ‘that, “there is 
nothing from without a man, that, enter- 
ing into him, can defile him; but the 
things which proceed out of the man, 
those are they that defile the man.” , 

It was later, when they reached Caper- 
naum, that Jesus explained this un-Jewish 
definition to Peter by showing him that 
the heart, as the source of evil thoughts 
and all wickedness, was the only possible 
source of things that could pollute and 
defile. But even Peter had to be taught 
the lesson again. 


THE REVULSION OF POPULAR FEELING. 


It was Friday when Jesus entered Ca- 
pernaum. It is now the Sabbath and 
Jesus is speaking to the crowded congre- 
gation in the synagogue. But let us re- 
turn a moment to Thursday evening, the 
time of the great miracle, and to the 
throng that was fed, and tried to force 
Jesus to be proclaimed King. That mir- 
acle—feeding the five thousand—brought 
pepular excitement over Jesus to a head. 
The interest and enthusiasm had been 
gathering headway for months, with 
every miracle rising higher, rolling faster 
like a tidal wave, till with this mightiest 
miracle of all, it crested, broke with a 
roar and fell back foaming with chilled 
enthusiasm, and impotent, but with a sul- 
len powerful under-tow of misunder- 





standing, disappointment, doubt and dis- 
trust. The thousands surging up to 
Jesus this night, are, in the morning, at 
His mere refusal to follow their wild ig- 
norant wish, flowing away from Him and 
even carrying most of the believers with 
them in their current. So little did they 
appreciate the Personality and mission of 
Jesus! 

They had been fed in a manner more 
miraculous than their fathers in the Wil- 
derness, and this work, of all others by 
Jesus, accorded with their unbelieving, 
gross, fabulous, repulsively carnal con- 
ceptions of what their Messiah should do. 
But this extreme modesty of Jesus har- 
monized in no respect with the pictured 
splendor of their King, and their abortive 
attempt to proclaim Him King, was an 
attempt to unmask this modesty and 
make Him assume aréle more in keeping 
with their expectations. They were 
thwarted. This outward modesty was 
real. Not thwarted but fooled, duped!-- 
and few only of that multitude slept upon 
the green that night, waiting, still with 
hope, the morning. 

When day came Jesus was gone; how, 
they knew not. Hiring some fishing 
boats that the gale had driven on short, 
a remnant of the people came over to 
Capernaum seeking Him. It is in answer 
to their question of how He came hither 
that Jesus is now speaking in the syn- 
agogue. His searching reply, “Ye seek 
me not because ye saw in My works the 
signs of the true Messiah but because ye 
did eat of the loaves and were filled in 
your gluttony for the miraculous,” uncov- 
ered the real spirit that had animated 
them all along. They had been glutted 
for once, in their coarse craving for the 
carnal; they now sought more; but that 
was at an end, and, in words sublimely 
lofty and poetic, words that other men 
than those who listened have found 
“hard,” words that to all who have be- 
lieved have opened infinite truth, Jesus 
proceeded to tell them plainly of their 
carnality and what was the real bread 
He brought and what the real ife His 
bread sustained. But the taste of the 
loaves was still in their mouths, the fab- 
ulous banquets that the Messiah should 
bring were spread before their imagina- 
tions, and the rich metaphor of the Mas- 
ter’s words was lost upon them and they 
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broke out: “Lord evermore give us this 
bread!’ 

Then it was He said, “I am the bread 
of life,’—declared that. He had come 
down from Heaven as God’s Messenger— 
and that He had power over the soul, 
even to the “last day.” At this assump- 
tion of Divinity the Scribes murmured. 
But they might murmur now. Throwing 
aside all reserve He answered them in 
language still more strikingly symbolical 
but in every sense Hebraic and which, if 
they would, they might have understood. 
“IT am the living bread which came down 
from Heaven. If any man eat of this 
bread he shall live forever; and the 
bread that I will give is My flesh, which 
I will give for the life of the world.” 
Angry words interrupted Him again. But 
their contentions and sneers left Him un- 
moved and undaunted. He was all He 
claimed to be. He knew it—and faced 
them calmly and authoritatively; they 
knew it—and feared to touch Him. Over 
and over He repeated the high claim and 
the offensive words, “Except ye eat the 
flesh of the Son of Man, and drink His 
blood ye have no life in you.” “My flesh 
is meat, My blood is drink.” ‘“Whoso 
eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood 
hath eternal life.” 

“Hard,” they murmured, and the revul- 
sion commenced. The revolt set in. It 
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showed on all their faces. It spread from 
Scribe to fisherman. It affected even the 
disciples. At last the disenchantment of 
all their illusions hau come; their carnal 
conceptions were blasted; their hopes at 
an end. Disappointment was terrible; 
“Who could bear it?’ All that they most 
cherished and longed for, He stood in ab- 
solute antagonism to. This was no Mes- 
siah for them; they would have no part 
in His Kingdom, and they turned away. 
The disciples turned too. 

“Does this offend you?’ He asked, 
turning to them. “If so,” and He pressed 
the hard truth home harder, “what will 
ye think when ye see the Son of Man as- 
cend up where He was?” Then summing 
up and interpreting the metaphorical lan- 
guage of His discourse He said, “It is the 
spirit, that quickeneth; the words I speak 
to you, they are spirit, and they are life.” 
At this even the Twelve showed signs of 
wavering, and turning: to them with an 
infinite tenderness and pathos He said, 
“Will ye also go away?” 

And Peter, impulsive, tender-hearted, 
enthusiastic and courageous, true to his 
experience, himself, the Twelve and His 
Lord, exclaimed, “Lord, to whom shall 
we go? Thou hast the words of eternal 
life; and we believe and are sure that 
‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” 


To be Continued. 
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I asked the flower-tinted morn, 
To give me love, divinest love, 


I asked the years to bring me fame, 
To heal the heart scarred by love’s brand, 


She flung a rose with cruel thorns, They brought me but an empty name, 


And called it gift of God above. 


It burst, a bubble in my hand. 


Then Truth, Eternal Truth I sought, 
Within my heart its home I found, 

Close to my life its powers brought, 
And closer to my soul ’twas bound. 


Ella Walton. 
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THE GIRL I MET ON CLASS-DAY 


BY WINSLOW BATES 


AM no longer young. It is my friends 

who will tell you this. Sometimes 

they tell it to me when we grow con- 
fidential in a talk or hilarious in a joke, 
but it does not trouble me. What do a 
score of grey hairs, more or less, count 
for in one’s moustache? And a few 
wrinkles—who cares? What matters it if 
the world says to his wife that I am be- 
coming sordid, that I have passed life’s 
morning and am commonly supposed to 
have reached that stage in the journey 
where sense o’er-rules sentiment and the 
real crushes the ideal? What matters it 
all I say when it is not so? The world’s 
a drama, I’m told, so why not act my lit- 
tie part with the rest, even if it savors 
somewhat of the fool’s? Let them call 
me old—sordid, too, if they choose—it 
makes me laugh the heartier. Old! sor- 
did!—not a bit of it; I’m just as much of 
a sentimental chap as I was years ago, 
that year for instance when I met my 
Class-Day girl. 

If you wish to see my eyes sparkle 
with the rarest delight and my cheeks 
flush with the wine of sweet remem- 
brance, just steal in upon me some even- 
tide in my study and watch me as I 
Weave a twilight revery of what is and 
what has been—and perhaps too of what 
might have been. Watch me closely as I 
trail the robes of my memory along the 
marble halls of the past and try and 
guess of what I am thinking. You might 
say that I was dreaming of bachelorhood 
days, of faces that have come and gone, 
of anything in fact save the right thing. 
And of that you could not be quite sure 
until at length in the dusk you saw my 
hand reach slowly along the edge of my 
desk and carry to the fading light at the 
window, a picture—the picture of the girl 
I met on Class-Day. And then of course 
you would know it all. 

I have said that I am no longer young. 
It must be so for the sun as it rises this 
morning finds me a somewhat crusta- 
ceous old fellow of forty or thereabouts, 





while on the morning of that Class-Day 
which pivots the round of my existence, 
it found me having barely turned a score 
of years. It found me also a Senior 
nerved up to meet the festivities and 
functions of the day, and in a mood to 
accept graciously my room-mate’s boot as 
is struck me in bed by way of a greeting. 
Phil’s jovial face followed his boot 
through the door. 

“Five minutes to dress, there, Mr. Man, 
or mother and sis will be in upon us.” 

And then I remembered that Phil’s 
folks, who had come East for the occa- 
sion, were to be in Cambridge early that 
morning to destroy the artistic disorder 
of our room in the endeavor to make it 
presentable for the guests of the day. 
And I am not quite sure—you know a man 
at my age forgets the minor points—but 
I believe I remembered also that it was to 
be my pleasure to meet for the first time 
Phil’s sister, the original of that photo- 
graph which occupied the niche of honor 
in our room, and the little tyrant whose 
masterful eyes—that seemed to say all 
sorts of unspeakable things—had held 
captive my own for hours at a time what 
with wondering and dreaming about her. 
Alli this of course when Phil was else- 
where. From such a girl’s brother you 
see I was in the mood to accept gra- 
ciously a whole closet full of boots. One 
was merely an aggravation. 

“Quick, Tom! here they come—over 
there in front of Weld—see! They're ask- 
ing a fellow where our room is. And 
you’re not half dressed.” 

“f should say not. What the dev——” 

“Pull that stuff of yours into the bed- 
room and lock the door. Then dress at 
your leisure. I’ll do the gracious alone. 
Hurry, old man!” 

“But won't it be a trifle awkward com- 
ing in upon them from my——” 

“Never mind, git! here they come.” 

The next thing I heard was a rush at the 
hall door and a fusillade of exclamations. 
The little tyrant had entered the camp. 




















“Now Philip,” I heard Mrs. Thornton 
say, after the opening bombardment of 
greetings had ceased, “where is Mr. 
Bates?” 

“TI really think he might at least have 
been here to meet us.” This from a little 
mouth that I knew was pouting. 

“Oh, he’ll be back directly. He slept 
late and has gone to breakfast.” 

Phil’s words were an inspiration. I 
took the cue and crawling noiselessly out 
of my bedroom window went down the 
fire-escape and over to Memorial for 
breakfast. 

If you were to ask me what I had that 
morning for a meal I’m sorely afraid I 
could not enlighten you. Somehow or 
other my cereal and my steak got mixed 
up with blue eyes and rebellious curls, 
and I kept smiling so continuously to my- 
self, that Dennis, our good waiter, was 
prompted to ask what the joke was. But 
I didn’t tell him; how could he under- 
stand what expectation it was to meet 
such a girl as Therese Thornton. 

My reader may deem all this excite- 
ment unbecoming and perhaps school- 
boyish in a man who on this day of days 
was supposed to be the very embodiment 
of the scholastic and the dignified; if he 
does, I plead guilty, but my heart was 
ever lord of my head and I have never 
been the least bit good at concealing my 
feelings. , 

No one could accuse me, however, of 
not presenting a bold enough front when 
I returned to the “Yard” and made a 
proper entrance to our room. Phil, I no- 
ticed, was a bit puzzled at my appearance 
from one door when he expected it at an- 
other, but with a word aside from me he 
was not long in guessing my manner of 
exodus. Despite his inclination to smile 
broadly he pulled himself together nobly 
and made a very creditable performance 
of presenting me to his mother. A second 
later I found myself grasping a staunch 
little hand (that grasped just a wee trifle 
in return) and looking down into an up- 
turned face that I seemed always to have 
known. The only thing I could think of 
at the time was what a fool I had been 
that sophomore vacation when Phil had 
asked me to put the summer in with him 
at his home. 

Well, that was the beginning. I re- 
member all that morning I was nothing 
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better than a slave to Therese Thornton. 
You see they were bound to alter the 


position of every identical thing in that” 


crowded room and who were we that 
should say nay. Phil made a weak ex- 
hibition of protesting once or twice but 
he was entirely out of court. Pictures, 
draperies, china, furniture, everything 
had to take a turn at moving. I must 
confess I began to feel a trifle homesick 
at seeing our good quarters become so 
strangely unfamiliar, but other feelings 
at the moment were too strong for me to 
be exactly resentful. My sole business 
was to do the work the little tyrant told 
me to do, and I am of the opinion that it 
was done, however badly. It was no 
apology for a morning’s work, I can as- 
sure you, but other things were moved 
besides the mere trappings of a college 
room. You could have told that by the 
way an occasional article slipped from 
my fingers or a teacup was placed where 
an inkstand should have gone. You see 
it is probable that I was thinking of 
something else, as indeed I was. But 
what does it matter when all the world 
is young? 

When the last bric-a-brac had found its 
fiiting place, and of dust there was not a 
particle left anywhere, even in those 
places were our crude housewifery had 
permitted it to pile deep, the besiegers of 
our room went back to their hotel to dress 
for the afternoon. Then it was that my 
gcod Phil and myself sank, from sheer 
exhaustion, on the couch. Or rather on 
the floor, for the couch, we discovered tov 
late, was in another corner of the room, 
and the force of habit is strong. 

The afternoon came at last, that time 
of all the year when Fair Harvard looks 
her fairest. I swear there was never 
such a bit of the grand as the old spot 
showed itself to be under that most per- 
fect of June skies. True, I have seen 
many a Class-Day, but now at the dis- 
tance of some two thousand miles and 
some twenty years, it is hard for 
me to summon up absolute pictures 
of any of them save this.. That it was 
the day of honor of my own class must, 
T take it, largely account for this fact— 


ut least to the reader. Were you to ask © 


me about it I might tell a different story. 
I might tell you that the distinction of a 
marshalship yielded me no very great per- 
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sonal pride, that the honor of being host 
to bevies galore of pretty girls was in- 
deed something but not all, that the day 
was undoubtedly a masterpiece and that 
the gowns were simply bewitching, but 
really I did not notice them; I might tell 
you, forsooth, a hundred little things 
you perhaps would care to know but I’m 
not going to. I’m afraid you will have 
to take it for granted that we—I should 
say I—went to innumerable “spreads,” 
ate indigestible concoctions, danced a 
merry round of waltzes, in fact had as 
royal a time as I, being a Senior, had a 
right to expect. The skies were never 
bluer, the music never sweeter, the lights 
never brighter and the oid sights of my 
Alma Mater never quite so fascinating. 
And then, how like the end of all things 
it seemed when the hour of midnight ap- 
proached and amid the rush of departing 
guests I clasped through the carriage 
window the same staunch little hand I 
had held in the modrning and said “Good- 
bye.” Do you wonder that a sigh escaped 
me as Phil and I went back to the old 
room, and that I thought the life to come 
would be unprofitable indeed, and that 
Class-Day after all was no very great 
affair. 

If at the end of all these years you 
could tind somewhere in this wide world 
the little maid who on that day of days 
made me, by a queen’s prerogative, show 
her everything and take her everywhere, 
and you were to ask her, “Did she remem- 
ber it all?” I should feel wounded keenly 
if a smile of rare pleasure did not light 
up her face. Of course of this I could not 
be quite sure; one never is when there is 
a woman in the case. But just put the 
question to me and then turn your head 
lest you see a blush. Ah! it was a day to 
remember. 

Well, as I said, that was all a good 
many years ago. I’ve seen Therese 
Thornton frequently since then, but, be- 
lieve me, never often enough. For some 
years we kept up a correspondence that 
was deeply cherished on my part, how- 
ever it may have been regarded on hers. 
Her marriage some years later very nat- 
urally altered the case somewhat. At that 
marriage I was present. To the end of 
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my existence I doubt if I can ever forget 
the moment I was compelled to stand by 
and see her join life and love wit.. a man 
whom I considered as far beneath ner as 
the common earth is beneath the fair 
skies. It seemed to me then as the 
greatest mistake of her life, irrespective 
of any personal feelings that might have 
been mine. But time has softened the 
aspect some. 

So this is the memory that forms so im- 
portant a thread in the weaving of my 
twilight reveries. It is this that makes 
my eyes sparkle with the rarest delight 
and my cheeks flush with the wine of 
sweet remembrance. It is the past that 
has been all-in-all to me. Even to-night 
the charm is working as I write these last 
few words. ‘Che lonesomeness of the late 
hour is stealing upon me, and the logs 
have burnt away to dull red embers in 
the grate. I have in my left hand a pic- 
ture and I am dreaming of an oft dreamt 
theme, of a day 


“When every goose was a swan, lads 
And every lass a queen.” 


I am with her again looking down into 
those deepest of blue eyes and I am lis- 
tening to that voice which thrills what is 
finest in my nature. We are surrounded 
by all that glamour and beauty of Class- 
Day, and only for us are the stars shining 
and the music playing. Under the elms 
we are walking with the lights glittering 
through the branches like some fairyland 
scene, and I am asking if the day has 
been one of pleasure to her. The smile 
that I see in the upturned face is all I 
need for an answer. And then the end of 
it all comes—no—not quite, for in my 
dream it was I who stood beside her at 
the marriage altar and the love for one 
day was made the love for all time. 

And so the hours of the silent night 
pass. The glow of my revery fades away 
like the ember-glow on the hearth. Noth- 
ing moves, nothing is heard, until the door 
of my study slowly opens and tip-toeing 
up behind my chair, some one puts their 
arms about my neck. I open my eyes 
and see that my dream has all been true 
and that the face so close to my own is 
my wife’s—the girl I met on Class-Day. 














THE REWARD OF FAME 


BY GRACE LINCOLN HALL 


NE day a youth lay upon the sands 
O by the seashore making a golden 

net of dreams out of tiny threads 
that he had gathered as they fell from the 
Loom of Experience, where lis fellow 
men stood day after day weaving the 
great patterns of life. 

As he lay there idly toying with the 
glistening fibres, a white robed maiden 
came and stood beside him and touched 
him on the forehead with a silver spear 
that she carried in her hand. The youth 
looked up and beheld a dazzling vision of 
beauty and light. Her face was one or 
seraphiec sweetness; on her golden head 
rested a jewelled crown, and from her 
eyes flashed a light so brilliant that it 
blinded the wondering boy. 


“Whom art thou?’ he asked breath- 


lessly. , 

“I am the Future,” she replied. “In my 
keeping I hold the destiny ‘of the whole 
human race, but no man can look into my 
eyes and read his fate. I make bright 
promises, but the fulfilment of them is 
left to my brother Time. ° 

“But,” she added chidingly, “you are 
no longer a child and must not tarry here 
weaving useless golden dreams. You 
must go out into the great unknown and 
take your place with your fellowmen in 
the Workshop of Life.” 

“1 am ready to go!” cried the youth, 
springing up and throwing his net into 
the sea. “Tell me what I shall do first.” 

“Stay,” said the maiden, touching nis 
arm with her spear. “What does your 
heart desire above all things in this 
world?” 

“Hame!”’ answered the youth eagerly. 
“Give me Fame and I shall be happy.” 

“Are you sure that you wish Fame more 
than anything else? For Fame you must 
labor hard and endure much.” 

“Yes,” he replied. “I am willing to 
work and suffer much if Fame can be my 
reward.” 

“Then go and seek her,” said the 
maiden sadly, “but remember that Fame 


is u rare bird, very hard to capture and 
haraer still to hold. For your prize you 
must build a cage of golden bars, for 
which you must dig down deep, into the 
very bowels of the earth. Over it shall 
you spread a canopy of fine silken fabric 
studded with priceless gems, and those 
gems you can find only on the highest 
mountain tops. To reach them you will 
have to climb over rocks that will cut 
your hands and feet and make your body 
weary and sore. Your cage must be 
sealed with a cement called Brotherly 
Love, the most costly and rarest of 
cements, and you may have to search the 
length and breadth of the land for it. 
The door of the cage is to be tied with 
golden cords made up of good wishes, 
and around it shall bloom flowers that 
ean thrive only upon your tears. Other 
fair birds will come to you and try to dis- 
suade you from your purpose, and you will 
grow heartsick and weary with your task. 
Do you still desire Fame?” 

“I do,” said the youth, bowing his 
head. 

“So shall it be. When your cage is 
finished open the door, and Fame will fly 
into it and there take up her abode.” 

The maiden touched his bowed head 
with her spear, and when he looked up 
she was gone. 

Then the youth set out with light heart 
to find the material with which to build 
his cage, but as the months and. years 
rolled by and the cage was still un- 
finished, he began to realize how hard a 
task he had undertaken. The gold was 
hidden down very deep in the earth, and 
he would dig for a long, long time and 
bring to light only dross. Then he would 
wearily betake himself to.a new field to 
search for the precious metal. In climb- 
ing up ‘tthe steep mountain sides for 
jewels for the canopy, his hands and feet 
would be cruelly lacerated, and often his 
clothes would be torn from his bruised 
body. The cement of Brotherly Love he 
found it almost impossibie to obtain at 
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any cost, and again and again he de- 
spaired of ever getting enough for his 
cage. Good wishes for the golden cord 
were so hard to find that he often feared 
he had no friends on earth. ‘the flowers 
alone showed the fruits of his labor, for 
many, many times a day were they 
watered with his tears. 

At night when he lay down to rest 
other birds would hover around his pil- 
low and disturb his slumbers. Love, 
Content, Joy, Peace, Hope, Riches—all 
breathed into his ear their entreaties that 
he forsake his pursuit of Fame and seek 
rest with them. Love was the most 
ardent and persistent pleader of them all. 
She was a small, gray bird, with quiet, 
soulful eyes, and a sweet, silvery voice. 
The flutter of her soft wings fanned 
his fevered brow, and her heavenly music 
flooded his weary heart with a deep 
peace; but he turned reluctantly away 
from her and worked on unceasingly and 
patiently. 

He grew old, and bent and gray, and 
when at last the day dawned upon his 
finished cage, his eyes were almost too 
dim to see its splendor. But he opened 
the door and waited. One morning he 
saw a strange bird flying toward him. 
Nearer and nearer she came, and he 
opened his arms, and with an exultant 
ery pressed Fame to his bosom. 

She was like none he had ever seen. 
She was pure white, and so large and 
magnificent that poor little Love, who 
had once seemed so beautiful to him, was 
how very plain and small. But he found 
that Fame’s voice was not gentle and 
sweet like Love’s, but was harsh and 
pectoral, and grated on his ears; and her 
eyes were not soft and human like 
Love’s, but were hard and metallic and 
whenever he looked into them they 
flashed back a steely light that hurt his 
poor old eyes. Every white feather on 
her body was tipped with gold, and 
when he touched her the little points 
pricked his hands. 

But he put Fame into the cage and 
worshipped her daily and hourly. He 
had no other companions now, for the 
other birds had long ago deserted him; 
even gentle Love had flown silently and 
sadly away. But he did not find the 
comfort and happiness in his beautiful 
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bird that had been the ambition and 
dream of all his toilsome years. By 
and by he noticed that she drooped, 
and when he was heartsick and weary and 
longed for the caress of soft wings, and 
the soothing notes of sweet music, she 
would turn away and put her head dis- 
consolately under her wing and refuse to 
utter a sound. 

At last she burst out bitterly to the old 
man, “I am lonesome here all alone in 
this cage. Send me a companion!” 

“Am I not your companion?” he cried. 
“Have I not toiled and wept and suffered 
for you, and spent all the years of my life 
building this beautiful cage for you?” 

“But I want one of my own kind,” la- 
mented the bird. “Send Love ‘to dwell 
with me. What do I care for this splen- 
did cage without companionship and 
Love? It mocks my solitude and misery 
with its glitter.” 

“Alas!” cried the old man, “I cannot 
send Love to you. She has gone to live in 
the little cottage down in the valley, and 
will not come up here.” 

“Love! Love!” moaned the bird night 
and day. 

“Love—Love, come thou and dwell with 
us!” echoed the wretched old man. 

But Love came not, and the winds of 
the morning wailed despairingly, “Too 
late—too late.” 

Then Fame drooped and pined daily, 
and the old man, with a breaking heart, 
learned the last bitter lesson of his life— 
that from Love alone comes the gift of 
true happiness, 

One day a hunter found the bird dead 
in the cage, and outside, with his white 
head pillowed among the flowers that he 
had nurtured with his heart’s blood, and 
grasping in his hand the golden cord of 
friendship, the old man was softly moan- 
ing with his dying breath, ‘“I—called thee 
—too late—Love—too late—too late.” 

The people from the cottage in the val- 
ley came and took the man and the bird 
and buried them beside a little bubbling 
brook. Love came out of the house, and 
fluttering over to the newly made grave, 
she sang there a sweet requiem—the song 
that would have glorified life as it 
did death, if the youth by the sea- 
shore had but listened to its pleading 
notes. 




















STARTING “THE BURNTWOOD BREEZE” 


BY HAYDEN CARRUTH 


CHAPTER II. 


T was a little before bedtime that 
Harry got Chet’s telegram; but it was 
a long while after bedtime that he 
actually went to bed, and still longer be- 
fore he went to sleep. He found himself 
almost as enthusiastic over the prospect 
as Chet. Indeed, at the time he got the 
despatch he was a good deal more enthu- 
siastic over it than Chet, since he did not 
know the latest particulars. “I’ve a no- 
tion we’re going to do it,” he exclaimed 
to himself, after reading the telegram for 
the fifth time. “Now I must finish that 
list of material,” and in another moment 
he was busy over a type catalogue and 
deep in a list of brass rule, and foot-slugs, 
and reglet, and borders, and labor-saving 
leads, and quoins, and news cases, and 
gauge-pins, and type in size all the way 
from nonpareil to six-line pica. 

The next morning, bright and early, he 
was at the type-founders. The man in 
charge was effusively glad to see him. 

“Mr. Whipple,” he said, “there’s no 
doubt whatever of your success—not a 
shadow of a doubt of it. Success is writ 
large all over your project.” 

“Especially if we buy our material of 
you,” thought Harry to himself, but 
' maintaining a discreet silence. 

“Now, we propose to put this material 
in to you at the lowest living price—the 
lowest possible living price. And as for 
the second-hand material we are simply 
going to give you that—throw it right at 
your head. The best thing we can offer 
you in a Washington hand press is now 
out at Bismarck. It will have to come by 
the way of Minneapolis to reach your 
place, which will make the freight pretty 
high, but we’ll put it in to you at a figure 
so that you can well afford to pay the 
transportation charges.” 

“But won't it take too long for it to get 
around so far?” inquired Harry. 

“Oh, no. I'll telegraph and have it 
shipped on the fast freight. As for that 





other material at Beech City, it is only 
forty miles overland from Burntwood. 
You can go there on your way out, select 
what you want and easily get a man to 
haul it over with a wagon at a nominal 
figure. The things you order here, or 
write us that you want, will be shipped 
immediately.” 

The business was finally arranged: as 
the man proposed and Harry ordered 
everything he could before seeing the ma- 
terial at Beech City. There were a great 
many other things to look after, however, 
such as the ordering of paper, and the ar- 
ranging for the “patent inside,” or “ready 
prints,” that is, the paper for The Breeze 
with the two inside pages ready printed 
at St. Paul, as is customary with small 
country newspapers, leaving only the 
other two pages to be printed at home. 
Accordingly it was two days later before 
he started for Dakota; and he set out in 
a less cheerful frame of mind than he had 
hoped for since in the mean time he had 
had letters from Chet telling him of the 
coming of their rival. 

On that first night after Chet saw the 
Iowa man poinied out, with his paper 
tucked under his arm, he felt a weaken- 
ing of his knees something like that he 
had experienced a little while before 
when he rose to address the meeting; but 
he managed to conceal it from the others 
and made (as near as he could remember 
afterwards) some more or less foolish re- 
marks about “the more the merrier.” But 
it gave him a lonesome and frightened 
feeling which it was hard to put down. 
He thought if Tom was only with him he 
would not care so much; but Tom was 
gone and he was among total strangers. 
What gave him the most anxiety was the 
wide experience and great ability of the 
other man as compared with his own in- 
experience and (as he feared) lack of abil- 
ity. To be sure the citizens had most of 
them promised him their support, but 
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they were strangers and he dreaded put- 
ting it to the test against his experienced 
rival, especially as the man might after 
all have, in a way, a prior claim on the 
support of the people. 


He waited a few minutes and then 
started over toward the town. Half way 
across the square he met a man who in- 
troduced himself as Mr. Dean, and said 
he was a furniture dealer. He was a tall, 
stoop-shouldered middle-aged man with a 
remarkably kindly face which won Chet’s 
confidence at once. Without any prelim- 
inaries Mr. Dean said:— 

“I was at the meeting and you won’t 
mind if I say I like your appearance. But 
you’re young—I guess you’re younger 
than you look, but I won’t mention that 
to anybody—you just keep on appearing 
as old as you can; you’re young, I say, 
and this man that’s just come is a good 
deal older and, I suppose, of a good deal 
more experience. He’s going to try to 
bluff you out because you’re young— 
that’s it, try to bluff you. Don’t you be 
bluffed—you just stick. That’s the word 
—stick. He may go ahead with his pa- 
per, but you go ahead with yours, too. 
You'll come out ahead in the end. I’ve 
seen him—he may know how to run a 
paper, but he won’t last—you mark my 
word. Stick—remember, stick; and don’t 
let him scare you.” 

The man’s manner was so kindly and 
sincere that it touched Chet as nothing 
else had done, and he could not help a 
little tremble in his voice as he thanked 
him and assured him that he would 
“stick.” 

Chet went on over to Hollister’s office, 
where he found several of the business 
men were still lingering. ‘Hello,’ cried 
the judge, cheerily. “Well, I see the 
Grecian gentleman has arrived, with his 
papyrus under his arm. Now, if you 
were only a Greek too, we’d have a pretty 
little exhibition of the tug of war, eh, Mr. 
Boyd?” 

“Yes, that’s so,” answered Chet. 

A tall man, whom Chet had not noticed 
at the meeting, was standing by the 
counter and Hollister introduced him as 
Mr. Sackett, engaged in the legal busi- 
ness. ; 

“You will pardon my plainness of 
speech, Mr. Boyd,” said this man, * put it 
seems to me tuat, as a community, this 
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Mr. Dolph who has just arrived, has con- 
siderable claim on our business support.” 

“Possibly,” replied Chet, coolly. “That 
is not for me to say. Still, that did not 
seem to be the general sense of the meet- 
ing this afternoon.” 

“He had not then reached here,” an- 
swered the man. “But he is here now, 
and has the first copy of his paper with 
him. As I understand it he has been un- 
avoidably delayed.” 

“He were,” came in solemn tones from 
Mr. Jefferson Perkins, whom Chet had 
not before observed. Everyboay, except 
Sackett, laughed at this, as they all knew 
Perkins’s theory on the subject. 

“Sackett,” said Hollister, “I can’t alto- 
gether agree with you. I think we gave 
Mr. Dolph sufficient chance to get here, 
and now it seems to me that those of us, 
at least, who pledged ourselves to Mr. 
Boyd this afternoon ought to stand by 
him.” 

Some others teok part in the discussion 
and though no one said much openly in 
support of the other man except Sackett, 
Chet thought he detected a feeling in his 
favor which was suppressed on account 
of his own presence. So he decided to 
put an end to the conversation by say- 
ing:— 

“Well, the best way out of it seems to 
be the natural one. Both papers will 
doubtless be established. It isn’t prob- 
able that both will very long be able to 
find support in a town of this size. The 
better one will probably live and the 
other die. For my part I am willing to 
leave the matter this way. I bid you 
good-night,” and he started out. 

“That’s the talk!” cried Perkins, as he 
rose up and put his knife in his pocket. 
“That’s the way to give it to ’em. 
Gen’lemen, I subscribed for the boy’s pa- 
per yesterday at Two Lakes, bu: only 
for six months. There’s nothing half- 
way about old Jeff Perkins. There’s the 
other dollar for the year!” and he brought 
down a silver dollar on the counter with 
a blow like a pile driver. 

“Thank you, Mr. Perkins,” said Chet, 
taking out his note-book. “I will extend 
your subscription to one year, paid.” 

Perkins stalked out. As he passed Chet 
he said in a hoarse whisper: “Keep your 
eye on them punkins o’ mine, young 
man!” 
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At that moment a little man wearing a 
wide-brimmed felt hat and a long coat 
bustled in. He was thin-faced and per- 
haps forty-five years old, and had sandy 
hair, a long, thin moustache, boney fin- 
gers, uncertain eyes but a very certain 
nose, this organ being a decided crimson. 
He was smoking a very black cigar. 

“Beg pardon,” he said, “but do I ad- 
dress Judge Hollister? Yes? Thanks. 
My name is Dolph, Plutarch Dolph. Had 
some very agreeable correspondence with 
you. I have just arrived, after an unfor- 
tunate but unavoidable delay,’ at which 
a sly smile went round the room. “Gen- 
tlemen,’” continued Mr. Dolph, “I have 
the honor to have just established a paper 
in your midst. Pardon me!? and he 
pulled out a bundle from his pocket and 
began distributing copies of his paper, 
handing Chet one among che others, who 
glanced at it and saw that it was The 
Burntwood Banner, with the motto, “Hew 
to the line, let the chips fall where they 
may.” There were four pages, appar- 
rently all “patent” except one column 
which contained a few general observa- 
tions about Burntwood and neighbor- 
hood. 

“A searcity of local news, gentlemen,” 
went on Mr. Dolph, “which will be rem- 
edied next week, since I am now on the 
ground. What is this I hear, judge, 
about other parties establishing a paper 
here?” 

“Let me introduce the gentleman,” re- 
plied Hollister. “This is the man, Mr. 
Dolph—Mr. Boyd.” 

“Delighted, I’m sure,” and he took 


Che.s hand with a weak grasp. “De- 


lighted. May I ask what sheet has reaped 
the advantages of your services of late?’ 

“I have been doing some work for the 
St. Paul Telephone recently.” 

“Ah, yes. Dead, isn’t it?’ 

“I'm afraid so.” 

“Yes, yes; they will die. But do you 
know I’ve been very fortunate in that re- 
spect? Never have been connected with 
a paper which has not survived me. Be- 
gan my journalistic career on The Chicago 
Times in the old Storey days. Used to 
write the head lines. Left that position 
for the broader and more independent 
field of country journalism. Since that I 
have founded a number of papers—suc- 
cessfully. But westward the star of Em- 





pire takes its way! Presto, I am _ in 
Burntwood, waving The Banner! Beg 
pardon, Mr. Boyd, but when does your 
sheet come out?” 

“We hope to issue the first copy two 
weeks from Saturday.” 

“Yes? Good luck to you! You have a 
family, Mr. Boyd?” 

“No.” 

“No? Rather young, I presume. I am 
mere fortunate. I welcome you, Brother 
Boyd, to the field of Burntwood journal- 
ism. If a humble toiler in the ranks like 
myself can be of any service to you, do 
not fail to command me. Gentlemen, I 
shall see you later. Au revoir!’ and the 
little man bustled out. 

Chet also withdrew, without waiting to 
hear any comments on his rival. It was 
now dark. Just before he entered the 
hovel Mr. Dean glided out of a shadow, 
where he had apparently been waiting. 
Coming close to Chet he said, almost in 
a whisper:— 

“Stick, my boy; don’t let him bluff you. 
Stick!” 

“Thank you, Mr. Dean,” answered Chet. 
“IT am sticking, and nobody is helping me 
do it more than you.” 

The next day Chester looked about for 
an office. He soon found that there was 
not a vacant building to be had in town. 
In despair he was considering a_ tent 
when Hollister came to his rescue and 
kindly offered to move back the counter 
and give him a temporary place in the 
front of his office. It seemed to be the 
best he could do, so he accepted the offer. 
Dolph got muchthesame sort of a place in 
Sackett’s office, and had his material 
which had arrived moved over; but Chet 
observed that there was very little of it, 
not a quarter what he would need to get 
out a paper. 

The next three days were disagreeable 
ones for Chet as he was doing the hard- 
est work in the world—waiting. He had 
a letter every day from Harry, the last 
one saying that he had reached Beech 
City and was looking over the material 
there. The next morning he arrived at 
Burntwood by stage. 

“Harry, old boy,” cried Chet, “I was 
never so glad to see anybody before. I’ve 
pretty nearly died ot lonesomeness the 
past three days sitting about here with 
nothing to do but wait.” 
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“Well, ’ll give you work now,” replied 
Harry. “I’ve picked out all we need 
from Beech City and hired a man to 
bring it over on a wagon. It'll make a 
pretty good load as it includes the job- 
press, most of the type, the imposing 
stone and a lot of other stuff; but he 
promised to start to-morrow and says he 
can get through in two days. The things 
from St. Paul ought to be here now, and 
the Washington press will surely come 
before we need it. I think we’ll be able 
to get the paper out on the date you have 
promised. In the mean time we'll go at 
that carpenter work, hammer and tongs.” 

Accordingly the next morning they be- 
gan work on the things which they had 
decided to make, which included the 
stand for the type-cases, the frame for 
the imposing stone, the galley-rack, and 
so forth. “These things we’re making 
are never going to attract general atten- 
tion for their beauty,” remarked Chet, as 
he surveyed their first day’: efforts, “but 
the seventy-five or hundred dollars we 
save by making them will attract our at- 
tention.”’. 

They kept too busy to get homesick but 
they could not help worrying at the fail- 
ure of any of their things to arrive. The 


night that the man from Beech City 
promised to get through came but the 
man did not. The next day Harry wrote 
to him but got no reply. Finally part of 


the things from St. Paul arrived and 
were proudly established in their office; 
but these were small miscellaneous ar- 
ticles and nothing with which anything 
could be done toward making a start on 
the paper. Another day passed, and a 
telegram to the Beech City man brought 
no response. 

“We're going to get left -on that date 
after all, I’m afraid,” said Harry. “You 
have no idea of the amount of work in 
getting up the first copy of apaper. Every 
line has to be set, and there’s always a 
thousand things that go wrong and an- 
other thousand are forgotten and turn up 
and have to be done at the last moment.” 

“I don’t doubt it,” replied Chet. “But 
I don’t know what we can do except 
wait. There are seven days more. If 
there was any hope of our being able to 
hire a printer to help us the first week 
the prospect wouldn’t be so dark.” 

The next day the rest of the things 
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from St. Paul came, but still there was no 
word from Beech City. 

“If he doesn’t come to-morrow,” said 
Chet, “you’d better start down the next 
morning and see if you can’t find out 
what is the difficulty. We've got every- 
thing built that there is to build, and we 
can’t sit here with our hands folded 
waiting for a man who may never come.” 

The next day the rain poured down 
from morning till night, but at dark 
ncthing had been heard from the man. 
“Only five days more,” said Harry as 
they sat disconsolately in the hotel. 
“We're going to fail unless we can get 
those things to-morrow.” 

“Y’m afraid we are,’ replied Chet 
sadly. “And Dolph was telling about 
town to-day that all of his things would 
be here to-morrow sure.” 

It was ten o’clock and the rain was still 
falling as hard as ever. ‘There was a 
shout outside, and they stepped to the 
door with the landlord to see what it 
meant. By the light of the landlord’s 
lantern they saw a span of dripping 
mules with a dripping man astride one 
of them. 

“Why,” exclaimed Harry, “it’s the man 
from Beech City. What’s the trouble?” 

“Stuck,” answered the man in an apol- 
ogetic tone. “Out here five miles. 
Wagon down to the hubs in a _ slough. 
Get it to-morrow—if it stops raining.’ 

“No, you won’t get it to-morrow,” cried 
Chet, without a _ second’s hesitation. 
“You'll get it to-night. You’ve kept us 
waiting long enough now. Give me the 
lantern, please,” and before the landlord 
could answer he had seized it and clam- 
bered onto the other mule. “Now, come 
on,” he said to the man. 

“Chet, you can never d 
exclaimed Harry. 

“Got to do it to-night if we get out that 
paper. You go to bed so you can turn 
out early and begin work on that type— 
you’ll find it all in the office in the morn- 
ing,” and he rode away down the sloppy 
street. The man on the other mule fol- 
lowed meekly, too astonished to remon- 
strate. Harry saw nothing better than to 
obey Chet’s orders, so in five minutes he 
was in bed wondering what wild plan 
the senior member of the firm of Boyd 
& Whipple, printers and publishers, had 
in his head. 


it to-night,” 


To be Continued. 





IN VIRGINIA 


BY MARY MACON HALL 


you get this ugly cur’s skin?” 

asked Lawrence Creighton, 
giving’ the skin referred to a push 
with his foot, as he turned to light a 
cigar: sc sit 

Van Cortlandt glanced down a mo- 
ment at the rug made of the hide of an 
unprepossessing looking hound, and then 
answered briefly,— 

“In Virginia.” 

A sudden change passed over his face, 
as he spoke, but was gone as quickly as 
it came. Creighton was still looking’ at 
the rug and did not notice the swift com- 
ing and going of the shade of feeung. 

“Well, you certainly never got him for 
his beauty. He doesn’t look quite in har- 
mony with his surroundings here,” 
Creighton’s eye wandereu a moment over 
the handsome room in which the two men 
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were sitting, and then he continued, “Did 
you buy him?’ 

“Yes.” 

“When?” 

“After he was dead.” 


Creighton looked up with 
“Has he a story?’ he asked. 

“Yes,” returned the other, laconically. 

“What is ity” he questioned. 

“The story of a “coon hunt, on which 
we didn’t catch a ‘coon.” 

“Interesting subject,” observed Creigh- 
ton. 

“Yes,” 
“very.” 

Creighton looked at his friend a mo- 
ment, noticed his expression, and leaned 
his head, against the back of his easy- 
chair and said nothing. The two men 
sat a while in silence, and the firelight 
Ganced over their faces, as it capered in 
the grate. Something in the past seemed 
to occupy Van Cortlandt’s attention, from 
his expression, and Creighton’s face wore 
a somewhat speculative, though not a cu- 
rious, look. Presently Van Cortlandt 
changed his position a little and recrossed 
his legs. , t 


interest. 


said Van Cortlandt, dryly, 


‘Would you like to hear it?’ he asked, 
without looking at Creighton. 

“Yes,” answered the other, with inter- 
est, flecking the ash from his cigar, into 
the tray on the table, by his side. 

“I could not have told -you two years 
ago, but I think I can now,” Van Cort- 
landt began. He paused and watched 
the dancing flames a moment in a half 
reverie. Creighton clasped his hands be- 
hind his head. He continued to gaze into 
the depths of the fire, as Van Cortlandt 
resumed. 

“It was in Virginia, as I told you. You 
remember I spent some time travelling 
through the state two years ago. There 
was a house party, at a big, old-fashioned 
mansion, on a beautiful plantation, in the 
southwestern part of the state—right in 
the heart of the Blue Ridge. I knew the 
people well. I had met them once, when 
they were spending the summer in the 
North and had become quite well ac- 
quainted with them. The mother was a 
wealthy widow, with several sons and 
daughters. They were people of rare cul- 
ture and true southerners. The girls 
were very pretty; one of them, I remem- 
ber, was more than that—she was beau- 
tizul! She was like a ray of southern 
sunshine; there was something so warm 
in her face and so bright in her laugh. 
There was a sweet, quiet dignity about 
the mother, that made her very lovable. 
The men were rather handsome and quite 
galiant and chivalrous. I liked the girls 
better, though. There was something 
about them their brothers seemed to lack; 
they were finer women than their broth- 
ers Were men. 

“I happened to be in a city one day, 
near their home, and by chance I -met 
them. The mother and her daughters 
had been calling on some friends, at the 
hotel where I was stopping, and I saw 
them, as they were on their way to their 
carriage. It was a surprise to all of us. 
I knew I was near their home, but I sup- 
posed they were in Fiorida, or in New Or- 
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leans, as they had told me that their win- 
ters were usually spent down there, and 
it was now nearing the last of November. 
I found they had been detained by busi- 
ness, and to make the time pass quickly, 
while they were in the country, they 
were going to give a big house party. The 
mother gave me a very cordial invitation 
to go out, but not knowing, at the time, 
whether or no it would be possible for 
me to do so, I didn’t accept, but promised 
to call before I left town. The next day 
I received a note from her, in which she 
repeated her invitation, telling me the 
house would be open for a week. The 
main event of the time was to be a rac- 
coon hunt on the mountains, which, she 
said, she thought I would find unique 
enough to enjoy. 

“I had been kind to them, while I was 
with them, during the summer they spent 
North, and finding I could arrange mat- 
ters so that I could remain a little longer 
in that section, I accepted.” 

Here Van Cortlandt paused. Creigh- 
ton unclasped his hands from behind his 
head, and remained in his reclining po- 
sition. 

“Shall I continue?’ asked Van Cort- 
landt, presently. 

“Yes,” said Creighton, “go on, please.” 

He seemed lost in thought for a mo- 
ment, as he looked down in the fire in 
silence. 

“The rest is not so easy to tell,” he 
said, then stopped and shook himself a 
little, as if he were seeking to nerve him- 
self to the task. His face wore a dis- 
turbed look and then swiftly grew calm 
again. His voice betrayed no emotion, as 
he continued. 

“I found their home a lovely, pic- 
turesque old place. There was every evi- 
dence of wealth and culture about it, as 
there was in the people. It was just what 
every home is: an exponent of the charac- 
ter of its occupants. 

“There were a number of men and 
women there; about twenty in all, I be- 
lieve; all southerners—except myself— 
and almost all Virginians. 

“It was the most delightful week I ever 
spent in my life. Perhaps it was because 
it preceded some of the happiest months 
of my life,’’ he added. His eyes softened, 
and a smile made the lines around his 
mouth less hard for a second. The mem- 
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ory seemed pleasant, but his face 
changed again, as if it had a different se- 
quel. 

“Southern women are splendid crea- 
tures, in some respects,” he went on. 
“There is something so buoyant and 
warm and impulsive and lovable about 
them. But, with all their charming qual- 
ities, a southern woman’s heart isn’t al- 
ways to be depended on,” and there was 
some bitterness in his tone, as he spoke. 

“No,” said Creighton, under his breath. 
His head turned restlessly on the back of 
his chair. Van Cortlandt looked away 
from the fire at him, but his face wore 
only the look of an attentive listener. 

“Are you tired?” asked Van Cortlandt. 

“No,” replied the other; “continue.” 

“We were a gay set,” he- resumed. 
“There was always something on hand, 
from morning till night. All of the girls 
were magnificent riders, and some of 
them were pretty good shots as well; so 
the latter hunted, as well as rode, with 
us. The only trouble was the time was 
made to pass too swiftly. 

“Most of the women were well-in- 
formed and interesting and full of vi- 
vacity; and nearly all of the men be- 
longed to the literary or artistic world. 
Our hostess had succeeded in bringing to- 
gether a very congenial crowd of people, 
and we made the most of the time spent 
in her hospitable home. 

“When the night for the hunt came 
around, we were all on the qui vive for 
the event. The man, who was to have it 
in charge, came down from the “upper 
farm,” as they called it, between six and 
seven o’clock in the evening. Every one 
was supposed to be ready on time, but 
the girls weren’t, so we had to wait. 

“There was a gay young matron who 
had come out from town, to chaperone 
the party, for the girls hunt at night 
there, as well as during the day, and she 
was one of the merriest of the whole 
party; she filled her position charmingly. 
I wish there were more women like her. 

“A *’coon’ hunt may not sound like a 
refined sport for women, but I assuredly 
saw no impropriety in the fun on that 
night. They entered intensely into the 
spirit of the thing, but there was nothing 
reckless in their enjoyment. 

“There was an awful lot of racket at 
the side entrance, from which we were 











to start. The dogs were yelling and 


barking like fury, and the men were 
calling, and the ‘darkies’ were scamper- 
ing to and fro in the confusion; and there 
was, under the circumstances, a novelty 
that gave a pleasurable amount of excite- 
ment to the occasion. 

“The girls preferred riding to taking 
the long tramp to the entrance of the 
woods, at the foot of the fountain. The 
horses were to be left in the charge of a 
negro man here, till our return. But be- 
fore all were ready to leave several of 
the men started on with the hounds. 

“In a few moments the girls came 
down, ready to mount, and we were off 
at last. It was a fine gallop we had in 
the crisp, frosty air of a clear November 
night. There wasn’t a breath of air stir- 
ring—still and cold; just the night for a 
’coon hunt; but I don’t think any of us 
cared particularly about the _ ’coon, 
though, of course, we wanted the fun of 
catching one if we could. 

“When we reached the entrance of the 
woods, we dismounted and left the 
horses behind. The fat pine torches, that 
the negro men carried, began to flash to 
and fro, among the trees, in the darkness. 
We heard the baying of the hounds and 
the holloaing of the men, and some one 
in the crowd shouted, ‘They’ve treed, 
come on!’ and we plunged into the rocky 
path before us. It was a rough scramble, 
but those southern girls weren’t daunted 
and didn’t seem to mind it any more than 
the men. 

“Once we came to a fallen tree in a lit- 
tle hollow and the torches were too far 
away for us to see. I stumbled and so 
diG the girl who was with me. She -re- 
covered herself first; I don’t know how, 
but she did. I can hear her gay laugh 
now and feel the firm clasp of her hand, 
ax I helped her over to the other side. I 
felt glad that night that she had fallen 
into my care. I regret it now.” 

He stopped an instant, then quickly be- 
gan again. 

“We neared the hounds, and the men 
urged the party back and begged us not 
to crowd. Then we heard the blows of 
the axe and moved forward again. The 
dogs were frantic. The men held them 
back by main force, until the tree fell, 
then they leaped forward into its 
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branches, as if they were mad. But they © 
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were disappointed; the ’coon wasn’t 
there. We concluded he must be some- 
where in the vicinity, so we tried another 
tree. 

“It was a fantastic sight we saw, while 
we stood there waiting. The torches 
flashed in and out among the trees and 
lighted up the scattered groups of men 
and women, in a grotesque sort of way. 
The echo of the shouting and yells and 
laughter came back weirdly from the dis- 
tance. ‘Sometimes we would catch the 
whoops of another hunting party, some- 
where on the mountain, and hear the 
winding of the horns, as they called off 
the dogs. 

“The girl who was with me seemed to 
feel and enjoy the effect of it all very 
keenly. I could see the varying expres- 
sions of pleasure flit over her face, in the 
uncertain light. Her features were ex- 
quisitely sensitive. I had liked to watch 
the sunshine and shadow of her feelings 
play over them, from the first, but some- 
how I found a greater pleasure than 
usual in it on this night. 

“In the mean time the tree that the ne- 
groes had been so busy chopping, was 
falling. The hounds were held back 
again; but just as the tall beech came 
down with a crash, one of the impatient 
curs slipped forward from his detainer, 
and before we knew it the tree had fallen 
forward on the poor fellow. His howls 
of pain were pitiful. As soon as possible, 
we got him out; he hadn’t been under far 
enough for the blow to kill him, but he 
was terribly crushed and mangled. 

“For a time there was a din as if Pan- 
demonium had been let loose. The poor 
creature’s howls and the yells of the rest 
of the pack made a terrific noise. Some 
of the women grew faint at the sight and 
had to leave the spot; but the girl at my 
side sprung forward and kneeled down 
beside the dog. I saw the light fall on 
her face; it was very white. Her hand 
trembled, as she put it on his head, but 
I saw no other signs of emotion. She 
was beautiful, as she knelt there with the 
torchlight wavering over her face. All of 
the men noticed it and spoke of it after- 
wards; but it was the sympathetic 
womanliness of her action that touched 
them more than her beauty. I saw it, I 
felt it all, and some way she took a dif- 
ferent place in my life from that which 
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other women had occupied. I learned 
afterwards more fully what it was.” 

Here Van Cortlandt abruptly ceased a 
moment, and then putting his elbow on 
the chair arm and shadirg his face with 
his hand, he took up the thread of his 
story again. 

“She saw the dog’s agony and begged 
that he might be shot. By chance before 
we left the house I had thrust a small 
revolver in my pocket. I had no idea at 
the time that it would be needed, in any 
way, but simply followed the impulse 
that moved me at the moment. I was 
glad then that I had it with me. I asked 
her to join the others for a while, and 
she left; then I shot him in the side. Be- 
fore I went to her I had bought his body 
from his owner.” 

For a few moments both men were 
very quiet. Creighton was the first to 
break the silence. 

“Then this is the dog?’ he asked. 
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*Tis sweet to be loved when life 
hopes are new, 

When pleasures are many and sorrows 
are few, 
When each heart-beat is 
breath is delight, 
Each step is so gladsome, each smile is so 
bright, 
When the years are as green as the leaves 
in the spring, 

And the days blithe as songs that the 
wooing birds sing. 

Then ’tis sweet to be loved by the young 
and the old, 

By the poor empty handed, the rich with 
their gold. 
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“Yes,” said Van Cortlandt. 

There was another pause which Creigh- 
ter: broke again. 

“What became of the woman?” he ven- 
tured. 

“She married. another man;” and Van 
Cortlandt’s laugh was bitter. 

He abruptly left his chair and walked 
over to a handsome desk on the opposite 
side of the room. Unlocking one of the 
drawers, he drew out something and came 
quickly back to Creighton’s side. With- 
out looking at him he put it in his hand 
and leaned against the mantel, looking 
down in the fire. 

It was the photograph of a woman. 
Creighton looked earnestly at the beauti- 
ful face a second and then the color left 
his own. 

“You think me a fool, don’t you?” asked 
Van Cortlandt, without turning toward 
him. 

“No,” answered the other, unsteadily. 





BE LOVED 


When like sear autumn leaves its last 
year’s life has shed, 

When the heart cries for balm, for so oft 
it has bled, 

When this earth holds no charm and our 
life joys are past, 

When our friends have grown few, and 
our sorrows throng fast, 

When the heart is so lonely, so weary, so 
sad, 

It wonders how ever it called itself glad, 

Then ‘tis sweet to be loved by the young 
and the. old, 

By the poor empty handed; the rich with 
their gold. 

Alice May Douglas. 
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THE COLLEGE SETTLEMENTS OF THE GREAT CITIES 


BY ARTHUR 


the main for the casual magazine 
reader, and in no respect as a studied 
contribution upon any particular aspect 
of the subject, there can be but one thing 
demanded of the writer. It is merely 
that he gives a statement of the situation 
and a presentation of a few of the more 
salient facts that are likely to interest 
any person, whether he knows much or 
nothing relative to the topic at hand. 
There must be no confusion of terms, no 
talk concerning the lower or higher phi- 
lanthropy, no subtle dissembling of the 
undercurrent influences that make toward 
the social regeneration of the masses. 
The plain telling of what has been done 
and of what is at the present time being 
done, is the sole consideration to the 
front. How necessary is every attempt 
to give this information one may judge 
from the fact that the term “college or 
university settlement” means as yet little 
or nothing to most persons, and the ob- 
ject of their existence, less. 
The reason for this lack of public recog- 
nition is apparent. The college settle- 
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ments of the great cities, London, Glas- 
gow, New York, Chicago, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and San Francisco, are made up 
of groups of earnest young men and 
women, for the most part college grad- 
uates, who shun publicity and who have 
enlisted their services in a cause that 
blows no trumpets and flies no flags. 
Without display, without ostentation, 
apart from the things that float conspic- 
uously in the currents of our city life, 
they do their work. They have been 
trained to believe that among the lower 
classes of society, as indeed among all 
classes, the changes of character that are 
lasting are those made from within grad- 
ually on the individual’s part, rather than 
by forcing him to live according to rules 
and regulations imposed from without. 
To get at this inner life of a man you 
must know him, to know him you must 
be in some measure his friend, to be his 
friend you must live with or near him. 
Hence the whole object of these young 
men and women spending their lives in 
the midst of the poor and the degraded 
of the great cities. 
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The Huli House Social Settlement of Chicago, where young men and women of educationai training 
live and do their work among the poor, 


Before proceeding further it would be 
well at once here to give some idea of 
what these settlements stand for, and 
thus disarm certain criticisms and per- 
haps set aright possible misinterpreta- 
tiens that may arise. First of all, then, 
these settlements do not stand for charity, 
for the giving away of money, for the 
doling out of aid, machine-like, to every 
comer. They are not institutional, they 
do not pose as “philanthropic,” their atti- 
tude, first and last, is not one of conde- 
scension towards the poor. 
They are not composed of 


cup of cold water to a wayfaring man. 

On the other hand, the things for which 
these settlements stand are positive 
enough. Their personnel consists of active 
young men and women who have 
left their colleges with a strong interest 
in the social problems of the day, men 
and women with ideals, with a keen sense 
of humanity, with a purpose to make 
their lives count. They adopt a pursuit 
of knowledge, in this direction as their 
profession. In this profession the first 





regulation-bound officials 
who are paid to take care 
of “cases” and prevent des- 
titution much the same as a 
board of health is under con- 
tract to rid a city of its gar- 
bage and its ashes. Nor 
above all is there any af- 
fectation, any passing as a 
laudable good samaritan, 
any doing the thing because 
there are those who are so 
shallow spirited as to con- 
sider it merely a fad or a 
fashion. Our college settle- 
ments know nothing about 
these above aspects; they are 
as free from their influ- 
ence as the giver of any 
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step is for them to take up their residence 
for one, two, three or more years in the 
settlement houses, and to live actually in 
the midst of what in many cases is un- 
beautiful, unclean, and to an outsider, un- 
inviting. This step demands a great 
sacrifice, greater perhaps to those who 
never make it than to those who do. It 
means the breaking of home ties, ostra- 
cism from one’s friends and from one’s 
social pleasures. It means the giving up 
of much that those who are young are 
apt to consider the things only that make 
life agreeable. In place of all this the 
student, by reason of his choice, is asked 
to spend every moment of his time along 
the line of some endeavor, however mod- 
est, that will result in acquisition of 
knowledge concerning the lower stratas 
of society, and in the personal, direct, 
friendly and sympathetic aid which he 
may be able to offer to some few persons. 
In this last lies the entire secret of the 
movement, namely the influence of 
personality, the dealing at first hand on a 
man to man basis with the recipient of 
your aid. “The most hopeful sign of the 
times is that our young men and women 
are demanding, not improvement in 
method, but regeneration in life; and for 
such regeneration a settlement stands.” 

“The ‘settlement’ is simply a houseful 
of open-hearted and intelligent men or 
women who approach the poor, not as 
visitants from another world, but as 
dwellers in the same block or ward, as 
finding a pleasure (and it is a real pleas- 
ure, not a fictitious one) in the acquaint- 
anee of their fellow-habitants, and as 
claiming a share in the life of that quar- 
ter of the town, and a right to contribute 
whatever they may have in the way of 
books, or music, or pictures, or general in- 
formation, or meeting rooms and acquaint- 
ances to the well-being of the commu- 
nity to which they belong. This estab- 
lishes the relation of the settlement to 
its environment as natural instead of ar- 
tificial, it leaves no room for patronage 
on the one side or servility on the other.” 
Thus it is that the college settlement 
stands as the contribution of character 
and thought, rather than of money and 
institutionalism toward the solution of 
our present vital social difficulties. 

The first settlement to be founded was 
Toynbee Hall, London. in 1884. Between 
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that date and the present year some sev- 
enty-five settlements have been started 


iu kngland and the United States. Their 
distribution is as follows:— 

if ee 27 San Francisco, .. 1 
Manchester, ..... ig OR a 1 
ee 2 MOPARMR,. . << 00's 1 
Edinburgh, ..... 2 Cincinnati, ...... - 
New Zork, ...... 11 Pittsburgh. ..... j 
ES eer RO Benalla, 625 oss s 1 
le aa Sarees ® Haerttom, ....... ct 
Philadelphia, .... 4 Jersey City, .... 1 


All the above settlements are situated 
in, or adjacent to, the darkest localities of 
the great cities. Toynbee Hall, for in- 
stance, is in the Whitechapel district of 
London; Hull House, Chicago, in a ward 
that contains two hundred and seventy 
saloons and only six churches. Mans- 
field House, London, is in the heart of the 
Iast India Dock region, confessedly one 
of the worst portions of the metropolis. 
The Rivington Street settlement of New 
York is in a locality said to be more 
densely populated than any part of Lon- 
don. The resident workers of this settle- 
ment enact their labors within an area 
noted as being the scene of one-half of all 
arrests for gambling and one-tenth of all 
arrests for crime in New York. A saloon 
for every hundred inhabitants and five 
churches for the entire fiiry thousand 
people is the situation that confronts 
them. The Denison House of Boston and 
St. Mary’s of Philadelphia confront sim- 
ilar problems. 

It is into such surroundings as these 
that the men and women of our colleges 
enter when they elect to do settlement 
work. The task of beginning is not so 
difficult now as it was to the pioneers in 
the movement. This is because the prej- 
udice and opposition which met the early 
efforts has gradually disappeared as fast 
as the poor people learnt that the “settle- 
ment” was not another form of munici- 
pal charity. It was not easy at first to 
secure access into the lives and homes of 
these people, however honorable may 
have been one’s intentions. By repeated 
intrusions of misguided and mistaken 
charitable efforts they hud had their sus- 
picions aroused. How, for instance, is a 
mother of seven children, living a life of 
despair and almost starvation in a single 
room at the top of some “rookery” to 
know that when a visitor of refinement 
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comes to her, it is from other motives 
than mere curiosity or a fashionable de- 
sire to catch a glimpse of “how the other 
half lives.” Every person, no matter how 
poor, possesses the feeling of self-respect- 
ability; you cannot with impunity thrust 
help upon them at first acquaintance. 
Their home, however humble, is at least 
exclusive and sacred to them; what right 
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going on. Offer them an attraction of 
any sort and their interests are enlisted. 
Offer them, for instance, as the settle- 
ments did, new games, clubs, books, 
wholesome fun of every variety, and it 
erds in their flocking to your standards 
with daily increasing numbers. The 
child once interested, it then becomes a 
comparatively simple task to approach 
the parent as you have 
appealed to them’ through 
the maternal instinct, the most 
natural and the most powerful. 
Thus, with the small boy as a 
medium, the homes themselves 
of those least favored by for- 
tune were reached. Nor were 
these people slow after all prej- 
udice was brushed aside, to 
recognize that here at last 
was a form of aid which had 
genuineness and sincerity 
stamped on its every effort, and 
its entire absence of officious- 
ness, formality and pretence of 
, religious salvation won their 
i) hearts. 


The New York University Settlement on Delancey Street, the first American settlement, started in | 887. 


has an outsider to pry into their affairs? 
This shrinkage from meeting their ad- 
vances was very’naturally then what the 
settlement workers first encountered. 
The problem seemed, indeed, a dense one 
until an opening wedge showed up in the 
form of the small boy. It is the rag-a- 
muffins in any city neighborhood who are 
the first to discover if anything new is 


The ice being once broken, all things 
gradually became possible. After a year 
or so had been spent in a careful inves- 
tigation of the neighborhood, its condi- 
tions, and its needs, then a few principles, 
more or less well defined, began to assert 
themselves as those along which the line 
of work should be conducted. They 
might be grouped as four numbers and 
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hold good in their character for all the 
university settlements both in America 
and England. The first principle is that 
all efforts should be entirely personal, the 
getting of one’s-self as much as possible 
into the work. Nothing that savors of 
system, red-tape, associations, or mechan- 
ical bandling of matters is tolerated. To 
give a part of yourself, your character, 
your friendship, the best that is within 
you, to your poor neighbor is the summum 
bonum, the heart itself of the movement. 
A second principle is that, perhaps, of non- 
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that in many cases and in many cities, 
members of the settlement are identified 
with other uplifting forces and serve 
with readiness on various committees, 
boards and agencies that have one com- 
mon end in view. But as a matter of 
principle the settlements are strong in 
their desire to assume no attitude of an- 
tagonism, opposition, or intrusion towards 
fraternal enterprises, however unsuccess- 
ful in their results these enterprises may 
be. 

A third principle consists in the not 


— 
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The parlor and reading raom ef the South Park Settlement, San Francisco. 


interference with existing organizations. 
Duplication of work is carefully avoided. 
One of the first tasks of the resident 
workers was to secure a list of the dif- 
ferent religious, charitable, socialistic and 
educational organizations in the neigh- 
borhood and then secure information re- 
garding their special fields of work and 
the results accomplished. Out of all 
these fields the settlements kept; they 
created a field of their own. Of course 
when co-operation of any description was 
requested from any of the existing or- 
ganizations, the settlements were very 
willing to do what little they could. This 
co-operation has so far progressed now 


thrusting upon the poor classes the com- 
mand to believe in any special form of 
religion. The greatest underlying vri:- 
ciple of that the college settlements stand 
for is, of course, christianity, but it is the 
christianity of example, of character, of 
internal development and not the chris- 
tianity that compels men to profess al- 
legiance to creeds or churches. The reli- 
gious motive, it is true, permeates all the 
work and the religious result is the end 
aimed at, but these considerations find no 
conspicuous place in the means and meth- 
ods. Meet your poor man in the zarb 
and cant for your creed or church and 
he turns away. It’s an old story to him; 
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One of the lodging-houses for poor workingmen conducted by the Mansfield House Settlement in Canning 
Town, East London, in the district of the East India Docks. 


it has no attraction, no vital force. You 
are offering him a stone in place of bread. 
Approach him, on the contrary, as man to 
man, and the chances are that in the 
shortest run, which in the nature of cir- 
cumstances is possible, you will do a vast 
deal towards his regeneration and hcetter- 
ment. 

A fourth principle is the development of 
the neighborhood through its inherent 
possibilities and not by means of external 
applications. Draw out that which is ey- 


istent and best in all communities as in 
all men, instead of crowding upon them 
laws and obedience to statutes from with- 
out. Solve your problem not by increas- 
ing the number of policemen but by in- 
creasing the standard of character in 
your locality so as to make policcinen 
unnecessary. 

With the above principles for general 
guidance the settlements have undcr- 
taken their work. Their efforts have 
found expression along many different 
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lines. Categorical classifications are al- 
ways uninteresting to the average reader, 
but it seems necessary in the present in- 
stance to state the divisions which char- 
acterize the active attempts of the settie- 
ments. These divisions make three 
groups of the work: Social Work, Educa- 
tional Work, and Relief Work. 

The social work, means, as might very 
well be supposed, the furnishing the poor 
with wholesome entertainment, the en- 
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thc streets and the saloon practically the 
only places open foi social intercourse. 

Relative to this social work, Miss Jane 
Addams of the Hull House, Chicago, 
writes interestingly as follows:— 

“It is much easier to deal with the first 
generation of crowded city life than with 
the second and third, because it is more 
natural and cast in a simpler mould. The 
Italian and Bohemian peasants who live 
in Chicago still put on their bright holi- 





An interior view of the Hull House, Chicago. 


deavor to raise their lives above the level 
of sordidness. This is done in a thousand 
different ways; evening clubs for boys, 
concerts, picture exhibitions, receptions, 
informal gatherings for the parents. 
Summer excursions, trolley trips, a week 
in the country, and so forth, add to thelist. 
This provision for innocent recreation is 
of the utmost importance, when we con- 
sider that the dreary, monotonous and 
over-crowded tenement life of the great 
cities make true home life almost a physi- 
cal impossibility, and the public-house, 


day clothes on Sunday and go to visit 
their cousins. They tramp along with at 
least a suggestion of having once walke1 
over ploughed fields and breathed country 
air. The second generation of city poor 
have no holiday clothes and consider their 
cousins ‘a bad lot.’ I have heard a 
drunken man in a maudlin stage babble 
of his good country mother and imagine 
he was driving the cows home, and I 
knew that his little son, who laughed loud 
at him, would be drunk earlier in life, and 
would have no such pastoral interlude to 
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his ravings. Hospitality still survives 
among foreigners, although it is buried 
under false pride among the poorest 
Americans. One thing seemed clear in 
regard to entertaining these foreigners; 
to preserve and keep for them whatever 
of value their life contained and to bring 
them in contact with a better type of 
Americans. For two years, every Satur- 
day evening, our Italian neighbors were 
our guests; entire families came. These 
evenings were very popular during our 
first winter at Hull House.” 

The educational work is still more ex- 
tensive in its resources. Every settle- 
ment on either side of the Atlantic has 
classes in well-nigh every subject. There 
are classes for all ages in science, music, 
languages, and literature. Mere nominal 
fees of perhaps fifty cents a class for the 
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year are charged to those of the ambi- 
tious poor who desire to avail themselves 
of these modest educational opportunities 
that are at their door. The young men 
and women who conduct these classes are 
the most earnest and trained types of stu- 
dents which our colleges turn out. They 
are heart and soul in their work; they 
spare no efforts to put and keep them- 
selves in touch with their environment. 
The best that they have received at col- 
lege and for the acquisition of which they 
have spent years of study and large sums 
of money, they in turn give to the poor 
fc1 the love of the giving. In the settle- 
ments for young girls and women the 
more domestic phases of education are 
acded. Classes are conducted in sewing, 
cooking, drawing, housekeeping, and 
physical culture. One of the most inter- 
esting departments in the educational line 
is the kindergarten work. When we 
think how cramped and uncared-for these 
children live in the narrow, noisy streets 
of the big cities, we see how powerful is 


eg 


The kindergarten work in the Hull House, Chicago. 
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the influence for good that the kinder- 
garten work creates. 

The third feature of the settlement is 
its relief work. This is directed along the 
lines of food depots, savings funds, aid to 
the unemployed, information bureaus, co- 
operative clubs for the purchase of food 
anu fuel, aid to the sick and clothing sup- 
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twelve thousand workmen were out of 
work in London; of this number the 
Mansfield House ieu from six to eight 
thousand persons a day. 

Some settlements have resident physi- 
cians. In one of the smaller cities for ex- 
ample, six hundred and seven patients 
were there treated for the year. This num- 
ber may seem small 
compared to what 








The kitchen and coffee house of the St. Mary's Settlement, Philadelphia. 


plies. Mansfield House of London, St. 
Mary’s of Philadelphia, Hull House of 
Chicago and not a few of the other settle- 
ments conduct food depots or coffee 
houses where a maximum amount of 
wholesome diet can be purchased at a 
minimum cost. When a child, for in- 
stance, has only a penny for a morning 
meal you may well imagine that some 
article of food must be secured that is fill- 
ing. One settlement for the price of a 
cent offers two thick slices of home-made 
bread, spread with apple jam. A half 
pint of milk is added for another cent. 
In London, the Mansfield House has the 
name of leading all the other settlements 
of the world in grappling with the prob- 
lem of poverty and with the problem of 
the unemployed. In the winter 1894-'95, 





a dispensary physi- 
cian treats, but 
when it is known 
that in a neighbor- 
hood infested with 
dispensaries and 
charity doctors this 
is the only place 
where a fee is 
asked, the number 
increases inrespect. 
Twenty-five cents, 
which includes the 
medicines, was the 
price charged. 

The above are a 
few of the labors 
with which the set- 
tlements concern 
themselves, but 
they are only a few. 
The best, the deep- 
est, the most telling 
of the work done 
by these men and 
women in the dark- 
est portions of the 
great cities, cannot 
be put in print. It is composed of 
the thousand and one little things that 
each day and each need demands of the 
individual worker in the cause of the few 
for whose sake he labors. 

In closing the writer wishes to quote 
again from Miss Jane Addams. What 
she says here of the Hull House is true 
also in every respect of the seventy-five 
other odd settlements both in England 
and the United States. 

“IT am always sorry to have Hull House 
regarded as philanthropy, although it 
doubtless has strong philanthropic ten- 
dencies and has several distinct charita- 
ble departments which are conscien- 
tiously carried on. It is unfair, however, 
to apply the word philanthropic to the 
activities of the House as a _ whole. 
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A morning scene in the Denison House of Boston. 
The majority of the resident workers in this house are Wellesley College girls. 


Charles Booth in his brilliant chapter on 
“The Unemployed” expresses regret that 
the problems of the working class are so 
often confounded with the problems of 
the inefficient, the idle, and distressed. 
To confound thus two problems is to ren- 
der the solution of both impossible. Hull 
House, while endeavoring to fulfil its ob- 
ligations to neighbors of varying needs, 
will do great harm if it confounds distinct 
problems. Working people live in the 
same streets with those in need of char- 
ity, but they themselves require and want 
none of it. As one of their number has 
said, they require only that their aspira- 
tions be recognized and stimulated and 
the means of attaining them put at their 


disposal. Hull House makes a constant 
effort to secure these means, but to call 
that effort philanthropy is to use the word 
unfairly.” 

And from Miss Vida D. Scudder: “Life 

at a settlement is broadening, by virtue 
of the wide contact into which it brings 
the resident with all sorts and conditions 
of men. ... Yet, after all, the best thing 
that a settlement offers its residents is 
not experience, but sincerity of life. . 
In a settlement one knows that, whether 
one achieves much or little, one has at 
least placed one’s life at the point of 
greatest need in the modern world, be- 
tween those alienated classes which cry 
out for a mediator.” 
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DEPARTURE OF AUTUMN. 


She draws her robes about her, 
Ablaze with scarlet light, 
Yet ling’ring glances backward 
At shiv’ring nature’s plight. 
And as she slowly melts away 
In chilling winter’s air, 
The trees they shake and shiver, 
All desolate and bare. 
Walter L. Greene. 














Captain Charles King. 


A NATIONAL NOVELIST 


BY HENRY AUSTIN 


is affectionately called by thou- 

sands of readers, though he is en- 
titled by virtue of long service and the 
nation’s recognition thereof to be styled 
by his full rank of Brigadier General, par- 
ticularly merits in the field of letters the 
appellation applied in the caption of this 
article, for on more than one count he is 
preéminently a national novelist. 

It is not asserted that he is the great- 
est which our country has produced. Mr. 
Howells leads him in a sustained sub- 
tlety of humorous observation and lit- 
evary neatness of presentation; Edward 
Eggleston has a richer fund of comic force; 
George Cable the same plus a more pow- 
erful art; Miss Woolson, too soon lost to 
us, and Miss Wilkins surpass him in pas- 


(C's atte King, Captain King as he 


sion and pathos and others might be 
named who are his literary superiors in 
certain respects. But none with whose 
works I am familiar strikes the national 
note so clearly, sustains it with such ease 
and makes one feel throughout the elec- 
tric thrill of that purely American atmo- 
sphere which, on the physical plane from 
which this comparison is drawn, has im- 
pressed so strongly the critical foreigner. 

More than this, be it gladly recorded, 
the American atmosphere of Captain 
King’s novels and novelettes is always a 
bracing one. Not essaying to point any 
special moral, but simply to make out of 
the kind of life he has known for years 
a-series of stories that shall entertain in- 
telligent readers, this author manages his 
material so happily that one closes even 
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his slightest tale with a feeling of clean 
satisfaction and a certain moral exhila- 
ration that comes from being in really 
good company. 

Possibly Captain King idealizes to some 
degree the American officer. He cer- 
tainly makes one believe that in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred the American 
officer is in mind, as in manner, a mighty 
fine gentleman. But, as his varied ser- 
vice must have equipped him with more 
absolute knowledge on such a point than 
any civilian could possibly possess, one 
is compelled to accept his portrayals in 
the light of expert testimony. 

More things, however, than mere ex- 
perience go to the making of a man and 
a writer and the national quality of Cap- 
tain King’s works can be partly ac- 
counted for on the score of hereditary in- 
fluence. Comparatively few Americans 
of present distinction have had such a 
bias of ancestry in their favor for the 
coloring of their character and _ their 
works. In one sense we have no aristoc- 
racy in this country. In another we have 
about the proudest on the face of the 
earth. And Captain King, like some oth- 
ers, has just reason to be proud of the 
valuable citizens who have borne his 
name before him. 

Emerson in his Boston Hymn, read in 
Music Hall, January 1, 1863, exclaims in 
propria persona of Deity regarding this 
country :— 


“T will have never a noble, 
No lineage counted great; 
Fishers and choppers-and ploughmen 
Shall constitute a state.” 
But another poet thirty years later in 
the same hall proclaimed:— 


“Yes, ancestry still counts: 
Its value is not gone; 
Its glory is not hidden; 
Let no man be pride-ridden! 
And yet the man who mounts 
Pride as a steed may find ’twill bear him on 
To higher hills—and founts 
Fresh as young Progress, daughter of the 
awn.’ 


For my part, while not quarrelling with 
IEmerson’s outburst or denying its appro- 
priateness to the theme, I feel that family 
pride is no foible, but a virtue, if it re- 
sults in spurring a man to live up to its 
traditions as nearly as he can. Captain 
King, for a surety, has lived up to his 
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and they have clearly helped to lend his 
work as his life that lofty spirit of Amer- 
icanism which is the truest present min- 
istry of mankind and the strongest guar- 
anty of a broader human brotherhood, a 
higher civilization, a deeper universal 
life. Let us carefully consider the his- 
torie record of the King family for a few 
generations and see whether it does not 
seem fully to sustain the deduction sug- 
gested. 

Charles King, born October 12, 1844, in 
Albany, New York, was the son of Gen- 
eral Rufus King, who graduated at West 
Point in 1833, but resigned from the en- 
gineer corps of the army and settled in 
Albany, serving as Adjutant General of 
the State during the two terms of Gov- 
ernor Seward. General King was the 
eldest son of Hon. Charles King of New 
York City who was a President of Colum- 
bia College and for a long time the editor 
of the old New York American. Presi- 
dent King was the second son of Rufus 
King, twenty years United States Sen- 
ator from New York State and twice 
minister at the Court of St. James. This 
Rufus was the delegate of Massachusetts 
to the signing of our country’s Constitu- 
tion at Philadelphia and was the eldest 
son of Richard King, a well-to-do ship- 
owner and lumber merchant of Scarbor- 
ough, Maine, who served as an officer at 
the famous siege of Louisburg, Canada, 
in the Colonial wars. Richard, before 
the Revolution, Rufus as aide-de-camp to 
General Sullivan in the Revolution, 
Charles as a colonel of New York 
militia in the war of 1812 and Rufus 
King, the second, as a general of- 
ficer of volunteers in the Civil War, thus 
give to the present representative of the 
King family a military, patriotic and na- 
tional background of four generations. 

On the other side his ancestry is equally 


interesting, especially when one considers 


the amount of service in our Indian 
troubles which the novelist has had, for 
his mother, Susan Eliot of Albany, was 
a direct descendant of the old Indian 
apostle, John Eliot, who translated the 
Bible into the Indian tongue, Massachu- 
setts dialect, in 1661, a labor said to have 
taken two years. There is, I believe, no 
man living to-day who can read that 
monument of sincere but misplaced 
piety. 
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Charles King, when a year old, was 
taken by his parents to the then infant 
village of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, where 
his boyhood was passed. His father had 
been appointed by Lincoln minister to 
Rome before the outbreak of the Civil 
War, but obtained leave of absence from 
that post and entered the field at the head 
of the Wisconsin Brigade, afterwards 
known to fame as the Iron Brigade of 
the Army of the Potomac. Charles, then 
barely seventeen was at Columbia Col- 
lege, but promptly joined his father at 
the front and was first employed as a 
teacher of drumming for the newly en- 
listed Wisconsin boys. An old drum 
major of Mexican war days had thor- 
oughly drilled him in this branch of mil- 
itary art and before going to college he 
had been marker and drummer in the 
First Regiment of the Wisconsin State 
Militia. 

When the brigade crossed the Potomac, 
the youngster was placed on duty as 
mounted orderly on his father’s staff and, 
when General Hancock first crossed that 
river, Charles King had the honor of act- 
ing as guide. This may have had some- 
thing to do with Lincoln’s naming the boy 
a few weeks later as one of tune presi- 
dential appointments at large to enter 
West Point the following year. 

He was a star scholar there and grad- 
uated with distinction in 1866, when he 
was at once assigned to duty as assistant 
instructor in artillery. In the fall of this 
year, he was commissioned second lieu- 
tenant of Light Battery K of the First 
Artillery and served at New Orleans, 
frequently on duty against rioters, until 
February, ’69, when he was transferred 
to Fort Hamilton, New York Harbor, and 
promoted to acting adjutant. For a short 
time after this he was put on recruiting 
service in Cincinnati and then ordered to 
West Point as instructor in tactics. 

In the fall of 18/1 at his own request 
he was relieved of this position and be- 
came aide-de-camp of Brevet Major-Gen- 
eral Emory of the Gulf Department, head- 
quarters New Orleans. After three years 
of varied service here, King obtained a 
transfer to cavalry, which was more to his 
liking. and his regiment, the Fifth Cav- 
alry, being engaged in a hot campaign 
against the Apaches in Arizona, King 
was permitted to join it in 1874, being re- 
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lieved from staff duty. He enjoyed some 
lively skirmish fighting with the Reds 
till, on November first at Sunset Pass, he 
was wounded so severely that he had to 
be sent to San Francisco and put in the 
hospital. The surgeons at first wished to 
amputate his sabre arm, but it was 
finally saved, although to-day he is prac- 
tically a cripple. 

Notwithstanding his wounds he re- 
joined his troop in Kansas the following 
fall and served as adjutant in the great 
Sioux war of ’76 which cost the lives of 
Custer and his band. In this and the 
year succeeding King saw some hard 
fighting with the Cheyennes in Wyoming, 
with Crazy Horse’s band in Dakota, and 
Was appointed adjutant-general of the 
command that took the field in pursuit of 
the hostile Nez Percés. He was also, 
earlier in the summer of 1877, sent into 
Omaha with the command that seized 
and held the great railway bridge across 
the Missouri, when strikers and rioters 
threatened its destruction. 

In 1878 on account of his wounds he 
was retired from active service with the 
rank of Captain of Cavalry. He was at” 
once made professor of military science 
and tactics at the University of Wis- 
consin and while there attracted the no- 
tice of Jerry Rusk, then governor, who 
commissioned him colonel of staff and in- 
structor of the National Guard. From 
that time he has been actively engaged in 
the instruction and discipline of the 
troops of his favorite state and is now 
under Governor Upham at the head of 
the entire state force as Adjutant-Gen- 
eral. 

While on duty in the South in 1872 
Captain King was married and in 1893 
took his wife and children to Europe 
where they have been staying since then 
in order that the young people may be 
thoroughly educated in languages and 
music. He visits them at intervals, paus- 
ing occasionally in New York to see his 
publisher, F. Tennyson Neely and to meet 
old friends. So much for Captain King’s 
contribution to American history by mil- 
itary service which I have _ brevified 
rather than expatiated upon it as I might. 

It remains now to consider his works. 
Most of his earlier stories were brought 
out by Lippincott and the Harpers, but 
his maturest novels have been secured by 
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the publisher just mentioned, who, I be- 
lieve, buys most of them outright at 
pretty handsome prices; but, of course, 
finds his account in so doing, for their 
popularity grows and shows no sign of 
wane, as does that of half-a-dozen other 
novelists I refrain from naming. 

It is entirely easy to understand why 
Captain King, the author, is quite as pop- 
ular as Captain King, the man. In the 
first place, he always has a pleasant and 
wholesome story to tell and he tells it in 
a style devoid of literary affectation, a 
style strong and straightforward. As for 
the characters one cannot help feeling 
that they are persons whom Captain 
King has known closely and with whom 
he has sympathized keenly. The women 
are as clearly outlined as the men, the 
lovers and their sweethearts are intense 
at times, but never mawkish, the situa- 
tions while occasionally, as in “Fort 
Wayne,” highly dramatic, almost melo- 
dramatic, never seem forced or built for 
the occasion, but irresistible outcomes 
from the interplay of the human activi- 
ties or the impingement of one individu- 
ality on another. 

hven when he utilizes a garrison fire 
twice, as he does in “Fort Wayne” and 
in “A Garrison Tangle,” it is done so well 
that it does not jar on critical sensibility. 
One feels that it had to happen anyway 
and he had to chronicle it and make it 
blend with his plot. 

The undertone to army life of anxiety 
and apprehension on the part of the 
wives and daughters of the regiment 
gives a delicate shading of contrast to the 
stirring joyousness, the hearty apprecia- 
tion of life and action, which mark his 
masculine characters. And one does not 
have to skip the descriptive passages in 
his books, as I confess I do in most nov- 
els, for his word-pictures are always alive 
and break into speech and action just in 
the right places. 

I am thinking, as I write, of that march 
in the Christmas snowstorm after the In- 
dians in “Fort Wayne” which closes with 
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Colonel Farrar’s death in the van at the 
hands of a mad Brulé squaw, and then 
of the companion picture toward the end 
of the novel, where his son proves him- 
self worthy to lead his father’s regiment 
under almost similar stormy conditions. 
It is the kind of writing which in Ho- 
mer’s day would have been cast in epic 
form with musical accompaniment. 

This story, which was first composed in 
collaboration as a play and then rewrit- 
ten as a novel, when the manuscript of 
the drama mysteriously disappeared, has 
recently been redramatized. Certainly 
it begged to be, and I understand it is 
proving a success on the boards. “An 
Army Wife,” though not so strong a book 
as “Fort Wayne” is another of which the 
dramatic possibilities are peculiarly rich. 

There are many quiet and easy strokes 
of good-humored humor in all his writ- 
ings and no little pathos of a sweet kind, 
not strained to rack the nerves of a 
reader. The product as a whole is that 
of a mind roundly cultivated by wide ex- 
perience of men, women and things and 
by conscientious study; a mind eminently 
sound and well-balanced, with all its fac- 
ulties in proportion; a candid and just 
mind. 

Not a genius like Balzac or Thackeray, 
Captain King is the happy possessor of 
a valuable and enviable talent. He in- 
structs as well as interests his readers 
and after perusing one of his novels one 
is tempted by the fascination of whole- 
someness to read another and another. 

They possess, too, a national value in 
their pictures of frontier life and our 
treatment of the Indians of which, unless 
I am far amiss, the future historian will 
avail himself largely. 

{ am also inclined to think that they 
may be as popular with the rising gen- 
eration of Americans, as they are with 
this one, by reason of their spirit, their 
dash, the generosity of their sentiments, 
the simplicity of their style and that 
epical quality which makes Captain King 
distinctly a national novelist. 


SAE NNT! 























“T love my adversary’s leg to kick, 

To frisk upon his features with my feet, 

Or bunt him in the stomach till he’s sick— 
All this is sweet. 


I smile to hear his collar bone collapse, 

Accompanied by his expiring screech; 

To crack his ribs is happiness, perhaps, 
Beyond all reach. 


article he will say emphatically 

that the fellow who wrote it 
knew absolutely nothing about the game 
of football. The gentleman will be quite 
right, but really he should not take upon 
himself all the honor of the discovery. 
That honor belongs to myself, the writer. 
You see I did not have to wait until I had 
finished the article before I was aware 
of the above ignorance concerning the 
game; I knew it at the beginning; I know 
it now as I dash off this opening para- 
graph. But, forsooth, the fact of the mat- 
ter is, this rambling sketch is intended to 
tell you something of the customs, inci- 
dents and scenes that cluster about the 
big football matches, and very little, I 
fear, about the intricacies and the finer 
peints of the game itself. 

In the first place I am not a player, nor 
ever was. Anybody who knew me in the 
days when I used to limp about in foot- 
ball togs (the limp was affected; so was 
the long hair) could tell you this. The 
only chance I ever had to play was 
when every member of our team was 
earried off the field from injuries, and by 
the process of exhaustion, you see, I was 
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My sturdy heel into his spine I jam, 

To beat his mouth until he pouts at fate, 

To punch him sternly in the diaphragm 
Is rapture great. 


Than to perceive his manly blood run red 
No greater joy can unto me be given; 
But atone kick to kick himdown stone-dead 
That, that is heaven.” 
Lehigh Burr. 


reached and called into the game. Then 
I would pull off my sweater, throw it any- 
where and prance onto the field with an 
air of assurance that ought to have in- 
spired any losing team, no matter how 
hopelessly the total score was against 
them. But I regret to add that my ad- 
vent never seemed to have any appreci- 
able effect either upon the players or the 
spectators. Once a small urchin in the 
back row of the “bleachers” gave voice 
to an encouraging yell, but I have never 
been quite sure that it was in my honor. 
It might have been, you know, the echo 
of a cheer for the opponents who had just 
made their twentieth touch-down as 
against ur goose-egg. Still that little 
shout did worlds of good; it goaded me 
on, when the next play was made, to 
chasing a man half the length of the field 
who did not have ball at all, and thus dis- 
grace myself. After that I was relegated 
to the side-lines, which means, ye who 
are not initiated. that my presence en the 
team was not valuable enough to war- 
rant its continuance. Nu, I was never a 
hero in the game. This admission really 
ought to count for something in my favor 
when you stop to think that I am prob- 
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ably the only football man, good, bad or 
indifferent, who ever made it. 

But if I am out of court entirely as a 
gladiator in the modern arena, I must re- 
spectively beg for a hearing when it 
comes to being a true follower of the 
game. At least I claim that distinction. 
I really think it belongs to a man who 
has travelled far, done it often, sat long, 
spent much, been frozen stiff, been 
soaked through, and taken twenty dif- 
ferent girls to big games and explained to 
each one of them the modus operandi, and 
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ested in the game, who are on the lookout 
for new men who have the promise of be- 
coming good players. You say “no” or 
“yes” as the case may be. In either 
event the older fellow is satisfied that you 
are “built right” and tells you to show up 
with all the other candidates on the field 
for practice. This practice comes every 
afternoon at about four o’clock. The 
next afternoon you get into the suit you 
used in your preparatory school and go 
out on the field. The scene that meets 
your sight is not encouraging as related to 








‘All in a Bunch,’ a feature of the game in which non-admirers see no sense. 


all for the love of the game—and the girl. 
This last is no distinction; at least none 
of the girls seemed to think so, for I am 
still a bachelor. However, I’ve followed 
the colors through thick und thin, defeat 
and victory; and health and providence 
permitting, I'll do so until the end. 


THE ‘‘ FRESHY’”’ AT FOOTBALL. 


The beginning of the football season in 
any college is rich in incidents to the man 
with an eye for comedy. This season 
opens with the opening of college itself. 
Suppose you are a freshman, tall, well- 
built, apparently sound in wind, strong 
in muscle and speedy in limb. The first 
thing you know some older man steps up 
and asks if you have ever played foot- 
ball. This man is one of several, inter- 


your prospects for “making t!e« team.” 
Yeu see seventy-five or a hundied young 
fellows tossing footballs about. They are 
a ragged looking lot. Some have never 
seen a football before, and never will 
again. The lank-limbed, awkward built, 
shy-eyed country youth is there, furnish- 
ing amusement for the undergraduates 
who have “come out” to see the first prac- 
tice. His attempts to become an adept in 
the royal sport are brave but not fruitful. 
Somehow or other he fails to connect 
with the ball at the right time, kicks it 
in the wrong place and does the same to 
himself. A few days’ trial like the first 
are generally sufficient for him. His en- 
thusiasm weakens and he drops out of the 
race along with nine-tenths of his breth- 
ren. A few men, however, with grit and 








Instantaneous Views of the Piayers in one of the Great Games on Manhattan Field, New York. 
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purpose stick it out and are rewarded 
perhaps, some weeks later by being al- 
lowed the privilege to watch the games 
from the “side-lines” and,on a cold day, to 
wear the sweaters of the “’varsity men.” 
The secret of the matter, if you care to 
kuow, is that a football player like all 
other species of greatness is born, seldom 
made. Long before he comes to college 
he has won a name and a few laurels at 
his preparatory school. And so when he 
arrives at Harvard, Yale or Princeton he 
is fairly certain of a place on the team. 
These are the men, according to popular 
fancy, of deeds renowned and chrysan- 
themum hair. 


THE FUN OF TRAINING. 


By the second and third week of the 
autumn term only those men are left in 
the race who have a fighting chance of 
becoming a “’varsity” or “second eleven” 
man. The others have lost their “sand” 
and are content to watch the practice 
from the “bleachers” alongside of the 
non-ambitious undergraduate who never 
aspired to enter the sport. 

The regular football men after the third 
week or so go into “training.’’ That is, 
they stop all excesses, whether of pleas- 
ure or appetite. I might add or studious- 
ness. They are watched carefully by the 
captain and the coaches less they dis- 
regard training rules. This is not often 
as every man is so eager to “make the 
team” that the observance of mere trivial 
rules, the denial of a cigarette and so 
forth, seem as nothing. 

In view of the many mistaken ideas on 
the part of the populace regarding the 
daily routine of a college football player 
who is in training, I am tempted to quote 
something which that pair of great foot- 
ball coaches, Walter Camp and Lorin De- 
land, have recently written in their A to 
Z book on the game, entitled “Football.” 

“The popular impression seems to be 
that the football player rises at five in 
the morning, runs from four to ten miles 
across country, just to stretcli his muscles, 
before breakfast; eats at all three meals 
a prodigious amount of nearly raw beer, 
does little or no studying; plays football 
morning and afternoon; and in the even- 
ing listens to profound lectures on the 
game from the old players and coaches. 

“With this general conception are 
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united visions of a stul more lurid: nature. 
Stories are told of players who, after eat- 
ing several huge chunks of raw beef, for- 
get that they have taken their meat 
course, and, under the impression that > 
they have not dined, tackle the entire 
menu and eat a second dinner. Other vis- 
ions rise of the football player injured on 
the field and resting while a broken arm 
or a fractured rib is temporarily band- 
aged, in order that nothing need inter- 
fere with the game.” 

All this is very wrong. The football 
player, I assure you, is very much more 
of a gentleman. Instead of rising at five 
he rises at seven. At quarter of eight he 
has to be on the “training-table,”’ which is 
generally a private boarding house hired 
by the team, where the men eat only food 
that has been carefully selected and 
ecoked. The menu is much the same as 
at any breakfast table: some cereal, fol- 
lewed by chops or steaks with potatoes 
and some bacon. Eggs cooked in any 
style are to be had. There is no tea or 
coffee. The drink consists of milk, plenty 
of pure water or oatmeal water, always 
without ice. The entire morning is free 
for the college work. Lunch is at one. 
At four the men must report on the field. 
From then until dark the hard grind of 
the day comes. Every detail of the game 
is practised over and over again. The 
last thing is a short game against the sec- 
ond eleven. Twice a week is generally 
scheduled a game with some college. 
After these contests the men revel in the 
delight of a shower bath, then a rubbing 
down and their weight taken. Dinner is 
served °t 630. It is the most en- 


. joyable meal of the day, and altogether 


the most delightful period of the twenty- 
four hours. At the head of the table sits 
the captain, with the doctor or trainer at 
the foot. Most of the coaches are present. 
And often there is, besides, some old grad- 
uate whose interest in the team has been 
great enough to induce him to pay a visit 
to the quarters that he might meet the 
men personally and hear the latest news 
of their progress. 
SCENE AT THE TRAINING TABLE. 

“Spirits usually run high at this meal. 
There is a good deal of practical joking 
and story-telling. If the team is not de- 
pressed by some very recent defeat, the 
chances are strongly in favor of a bread 
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A handful of the twenty odd thousand who witness the big games on Thanksg ving Day 
between Harvard and Pennsylvania at Philadelphia. 


fight. It always begins about the same 
way. Some unlucky fellow is pitched 
‘upon, and every effort is put forth to guy 
him. He is made the victim of innumer- 
able jokes; his playing, or some incident 
in his behavior, or, perhaps, some trifling 
peculiarity in his dress or speech, is seized 
upon as the pretext for a general discus- 
sion of his qualities by the entire table. 
One word of remonstrance, or one at- 
tempt to answer back, is the signal for 
bread throwing. 

“In a moment the air is full of fly- 
ing missiles, toast, crackers, potatoes, 
oranges,—anything,—go flying through the 
air in every direction! There is only one 
door of escape, and that is to drop under 
the table. One by one the quieter mem- 
bers disappear in this direction, and the 
final issues of the fight, which has now 
broadened and developed into half-a- 
dozen side quarrels, are concluded by the 
few remaining participants. It may be 
that an unlucky dodge upsets a pitcher 
of milk, or a good-natured struggle ends 
in an upheaval of one end of the table, 


while three or four dishes go clattering 
to the floor, and this unexpected denoué- 
ment is apt to conclude the fight. 

“Spirits arenever depressed, nor tempers 
ruffed in these combats. The only long 
faces are worn by the waiters, or possibly 
by the proprietor, as the former gaze 
upon the dirty floor, and the latter sur- 
veys the ruined wall paper. When com- 
parative order is restored, the players 
slip back into their seats, although the 
combat is apt to be renewed along side 
lines during all the rest of the meal, and 
half-a-dozen feuds are settled before the 
dinner is ended. 

“With dinner the work of the day is not 
always complete. Very often there is sig- 
nal practice; or the members of the first 
eleven are summoned to meet to learn a 
new play, or perfect the development of 
some new form of interference. Perhaps, 
in place of either of these, there is a brief 
blackboard talk by one of the coaches, or 
some graduate oflicial talks to the men 
on the interpretation of certain rules and 
penalties. 
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“In no case, however, are these meetings 
protracted beyond the hour of 9.30, for 
at ten o’clock the player must pack him- 
self off to bed. The consoling evening 
pipe, or longed-for cigarette, is of course 
denied him, but walking along in the 
darkness to his room, he is hailed by half- 
a-dozen of his college mates, and as he 
listens to their exultant tone of approval 
of the team, or their congratulations upon 
his splendid personal work in the last 
game, he tastes the intoxicating cup of 
popular favor, and is repaid liberally for 
all the trouble and exactions of the day.” 


CONCERNING THOSE WHO FOLLOW THE 
SPORT. 


So much for the player. Now for the 
people who follow the sport. There is an 
interesting assortment. There is, of 
course, first of all, the great body of col- 
lege students, the men who know the 
game better than they do their alphabet. 
At a very respectable distance from them 
comes the “old grads,’”’ the men who year 
after year steal away from their business 
or their profession and “take in” the big 
matches as religiously as any youth of 
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twenty. On that great day of days they 
don their colors, swing into line and cheer 
as lustily as in the days when the world 
had no care for them. After the above 
two types comes the average citizen, the 
man who attends the big games, not al- 
ways from any great love of the sport 
but because he makes it a principle of his 
life to see all the big shows. Anything 
grand in the spectacular line and he is 
there. He is the man, moreover, who 
cheers for the winning team, the “upper- 
dog” fellow. In his wake, comes the in- 
evitable “little mucker,” always irrepres- 
sible, always much in evidence. How 
some of these urchin-sports manage to 
secure the price of admission is indeed a 
sphinx problem, but without them, their 
antics and their wise remarks, the event 
would seem sorely incomplete. 


THE FOOTBALL GIRL. 


I reserve a separate paragraph in honor 
of the last and greatest group of spec- 
tators—the girls. The world has many 
creations but none quite so fetching as 
the football girl. You think you see the 
American maiden at her best at dances, 








Jarvis Field, Cambridge, Massachusetts, during a Harvard and Pennsy!vania game. 
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promenades and summer resorts, but you 
don’t. She is tame on these occasions 
compared to the moment when she makes 
her triumphant entry on Hampden Park 
or Manhattan Field, a moving vision of 
bright eyes, sweet smiles, gay colors and 
a wealth of flowers. A bevy of such 
starts a cheer from the grand stand all 
along the line. Excitement and enthusi- 
asm give lustre to their faces, anticipa- 
tion eagerness to their manner. Perhaps 


game in the cold raw November weather 
is a proverbially bad process for one’s 
health—not for his pleasure. And so train 
after train wheels towards this athletic 
Mecca, the passengers beguiling the ride 
with the morning paper, cards, eating and 
a thorough sizing-up of the chances of 
the game. By noon these trains begin to 
reach Springfield and their heavy loads 
are precipitated into the town with a yell 
and a rush. Some few betake themselves 








A familiar scene to spectators in any of the iarge college contests. 


they are a trifle conscious of the striking 
picture they make before such a multi- 
tude, and the influence is as wine. Who 
knows? I’m sure I don’t. 


THE RUSH TO A BIG GAME, 


Now let us live through one of the big 
games. It is a November morning, cold, 
crisp and sharp. The excitement of the 
day and the hour has thrown its spell 
over everything. Into the big depots at 
New York, New Haven and Boston 
throngs of people rush to take the special 
trains for the scene of the great contest, 
Springfield. A merry crowd they make, 
ladened down with ulsters, shawls, flags, 
and lunches. These are all essential as 
Springfield on the day of a Harvard-Yale 
game is a proverbially bad place to get 
anything to eat, and the watching of the 





on the run towards the shops that sell 
anything eatable, while the rest swarm 
up the streets towards the field. Fakirs 
line the sidewalks yelling “Yale and Har- 
vard badges only ten cents.” Flags, hot 
frankforts, score-cards, buttons, and 
souvenirs of all descriptions are pro- 
claimed in the same way. The approach 
to the field itself is a never-to-be-forgotten 
spectacle to the man who witnesses it for 
the first time. A clod of earth he is in- 
deed if his hair does not tingle at the 
reots and his throat tighten with excite- 
ment. Stretched before him is a scene 
that parallels the ancient Greek arenas. 
Around the four sides of a green carpeted 
enclosure rise, tier upon tier, the grand 
stands for the spectators. If you are a 
Harvard man you enter at one side of the 
field, if a Yale man at the other. A neu- 
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tral person enters by whichever gate his 
ticket permits him to. At your right is 
the Harvard grand stand, at your left the 
Yale one, both one solid mass of hu- 
manity, the former dotted profusely with 
crimson flags, banners and rose-trimmed 
hats, the latter presenting the same pic- 
ture in blue. At each end of the field are 
the admission bleachers where the blue 
and the crimson blend, the territory ot 
the non-collegiate, of the less favored in 
purse. For a seat here you pay one dol- 
lar; in the middle of the Yale or Harvard 
grandstand yourelinquish yourself of two 
dollars and a half. The same sum is 
further deprived you for your car-fare to 
the spot. Add a trifle “for thy stomach’s 
sake,” a non-trifle for thy gambling 
tastes, and a very respectable total is se- 
cured. But no true lover of the sport 
counts the cost that day; it’s win or lose, 
that’s all you think of. To-morrow can 
take care of itself; to-uay you live. 


JUST BEFORE THE GAME. 


It is never weary work waiting an hour 
‘ov two for. the great game to begin—that 
is when the weather is good. When it 
snows, sleets, or showers there are other 
places, of course, more conducive to your 
bodily comfort, but nevertheless, for none 
of them would you for that moment ex- 
change your two dollar and a half seat. 
The spectacle doesn’t permit it. For in- 
stance, you wouldn’t want to miss the 
jostling of the good-natured crowd, the 
banter of words, the giving of gibes and 
the taking of jokes. You wouldn’t want 
to miss seeing the “old grads” come 
marching in, nor the cheers that greet 
those of them who were well known when 
in college. It’s fun, too, to hear the fel- 
lows shout for the favorite professors, 
the pretty girls, the governors, for any- 
bedy of distinction who passes by the dif- 
ferent sections on the way to their seats. 
A continuous ovation it seems to be, an 
ovation that reaches its climax at half 
past two when by some sudden impulse 
the whole twenty odd thousand people 
jump to their feet and commence a pro- 
longed cheering that rents the blue sky 
above. A solid bank of crimson color flut- 
ters on one side of the field and blue on 
the other. Every eye is turned towards 
one corner of the field. What you may 
see, perhaps, is a little negro boy in an 
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outrageously big crimson sweater run- 
ning across the open field with a football 
tucked under his arm. This is Harvard's 
mascot. The most hideous of bull-dogs 
with a blue blanket that comes from the 
other direction is Yale’s mascot. On the 
heels of both come trotting into the lists 
the respective teams, the twenty-two 
young specimens of this “dyspeptic, ice- 
water-drinking nation.’”’ Then follows a 
short sharp limbering up. The two men 
in citizen’s clothes who now walk onto 
the field are the officials of the game. 
One of them, -the referee, calls the two 
team captains to his side and a coin is 
tossed up for choice of position. Then the 
Liue and the crimson form for battle. The 
teams line up for the opening play. For 
a moment they stand there, every man 
crouching forward, straining each muscle, 
nerve and sense to catch the signal for 
the fray. Not a sound is heard in the 
field or among those thousands present. 
Men’s hearts are beating high. Women’s 
tongues are still. Then, clear and sharp 
from the referee come the words:— 

“Are you ready, Harvard?” 

The Harvard captain assents. 

“Are you ready Yale?” 

The same from Yale. 

“a9; 

The two masses of men shoot forward 
towards each other and the gladiatorial 
contest has begun. 


WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK, 


The next hour and a half beggars de- 
scription. No eye in the multitude leaves 
for an instant that group of players as 
sway back and forth on the gridiron. Not 
a play, not a movement, not the slightest 
detail is lost upon the spectators. At fre- 
quent intervals from the blue grand stand 
comes the short, snappy, piercing cheer:— 

“Rah-rah-rah; rah-rah-rah; rah-rah-ran, 
Yale.” 

And then from the crimson phalanx 
echoes a cheer in slower cadence, but 
with full, swelling volume:— . 

“Rah—rah-—rah, rah—rah—rah, rah—rah 
—rah, Har—vard.” 

These cheers are almost constant; for 
they serve as encouragement after a bad 
play and as glory after a good one. 

Thus the game goes on. Hope rises and 
falis with each slight advance and re- 
treat of your favorite cohort. At times 
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you cease almost to breathe, so intense 
is the critical moment. In that hour and 
a half you live a century of suspense. 
The greatest moment of all comes when 
one side scores. Say it is Yale. In an 
instant the air is cleft in twain by deafen- 
ing cheers that carry dismay to the thun- 
der gods themselves—and to the Har- 
vard hearts. The Yale side of the field 
is a hurricane of blue. Every mother’s 
son and son’s mother is on tiptoe shout- 
ing themselves hoarse and beating each 
other on heads with their flag sticks. Old 
men throw up their hats and dance 
around in a glee that would be absurd at 
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fears too often realized. The unexpected 
is always happening. The game we 
watch is much like the great game of life 
itself. 


AFTER THE GAME, 


The retrocessional of a great game is 
the reverse picture of its processional. 
The crowds, after the last play has been 
made and time called, swarm out of the 
arena and pour their legions back to the 
special trains that await them on all the 
side-tracks. If you are a winner your 
march to the station is one of triumph. 
You do not hurry. All the world is your 








Hampden Park, Springfield, Massachusetts, the scene of the biggest football matches played in America, 
Until 1896 Harvard and Yale met here annually. : 


other times and places. Ribs are punched, 
backs are slapped, hands are grasped, and 
lungs are broken until verily all the world 
seems to have gone crazy. And if you 
were to look closeiy many a tear of joy 
would sparkle in the good man’s eye by 
your side. Ah! was there ever such a mo- 
ment? And alas! how sad is the stillness 
on the other side of the field. For there, 
hearts are heavy. 

So swings the times and tides in the af- 
fairs of the game; so fickle fortune goads 
us on to ecstasy or despair. Our hearts 
are as chessmen in the hands of the God- 
dess of Sport. Hither and thither she 
moves us, capriciously, wantonly; on the 
pinnacle of paradise she poises us only 
that in the next instant she may hurl us 
down into the gulf of gloom. Our best 
hopes are blighted in the bud, our worst 


friend and you want to slap its back. So 
large is your heart that it seems to be 
bursting. On every third corner you have 
to stop and give a rousing cheer; it makes 
you feel better. This opening of the 
safety valve is necessary in the train all 
the way home. A continuous perform- 
ance in singing and yelling is the pro- 
gram. Clothes lose their tidiness and’ 
hats their texture. Your bitterest enemy 
could call you an “ass” and you would 
agree with him. Such is the intoxication 
of victory. 

But oh! the other fellow. If you have 
been a loser how different the light in the 
heavens; it is lurid, sickening, sorrow- 
laden and altogether distasteful. Your 
thoughts are unthinkable, your words un- 
forgivable. Of good there is none to be 
found in the world. Strong men weep, 
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weak men wallow. The girls whimper. 
Ob, woeful day! It is an honor to catch 
the “first special” home and sleep soundly 
ali the way. One cannot fold their tent 
and steal away too quickly. The spot has 
no charm, nor for the moment, the game 
either. Life protem is a void; so are 
other things; purse, stomach and the fu- 
ture. At last after a funeral journey you 
and your good chum reach the old college 
room which you left so gaily in the morn- 


THE ANGEL OF SONG 


ing, and you pull yourself together. A 
few hours later the keenness of defeat’s 
sting has been softened somewhat. One 
begins to be reconciled, and murmurs 
something about the “old guard never 
surrenders but dies.” 

And then just before you creep into bed 
your room-mate places his hand on your 
shoulder and says with a smile of 
faith:— 

“Next year—old man—next year.” 





THE ANGEL OF SONG 


Slow wanes the day, and the eve gathers 


slowly, 


Trailing her mists o’er yon red-litten 


bar. 


Far in the west, thro’ the night-watches 


holy, 


Lonely and steadfast the torch of a 


star 


Gleams, as a beacon-light tender and holy, 
Guiding my soul to fair Melicent Marr. 


Out of the dew and the darkness of even, 
Trailing her robe o’er yon luminous 


bar, 


Fair as a dream of the sainted of heaven, 
Sweet in her innocence, smiling afar, 
Beams my fond spirit-love, sainted of 


heaven, 


Sweetest of singers, fair Melicent Marr. 


Angel of song! lo, the night falleth ashen! 
Sing to me, bring to me o’er the veiled 


bar, 


Peeans of peace—for the night of my pas- 


sion; 


Peeans of hope—from the dayspring 


afar! 


Led by the clew of thy song, and love’s 


passion, 


I shall attain to thee, Melicent Marr. 


Winwood Waitt. 



















































































THE SONG OF THE WIVES. 


Listen to the song they sing, 
Lovely women, millions of them. 
Hear the chorus soar and swing 
Up into the clouds above them. 
All about the land are they 
From the aged ones who bore us 
To the brides of yesterday— 
All join the unhappy chorus: 
“Of all sad words of tongue or pen 
The saddest are these: ‘We married 


men.’ ” 
Tom Hall. 


HOW G. W. JONES SWAYED SOCIAL 
CUSTOMS. 
RS. Burchett entered the office of 
M the “Kilo Tooter’ with an air 
of exhaustion, and an exhaustion 
of air. The office of the ‘Tooter’ 
was up two flights in the only 
three-story building in Kilo. The “Tooter” 
was edited by Mr. Geo. Washington 
Jones, who had newly arrived from the 
larger and more metropolitan centre, 
Davenport. He proposed to run the 
“Tooter” along strictly fearless lines, pay- 
able in advance, without fear orfavor, and 
cord wood taken at market rates in pay- 
ment of all debts public and private. 
Also to do a general job business, and get 
credit at the grocery if possible. 

Mrs. Burchett was a social leader in 
Kilo, and her favor meant much to the 
“Tooter” office. G. W. Jones was glad to 
hear her puffing him up, even if it was 
but actual puffing and not the metaphori- 
cal kind. Her ascent of the two flights 
meant business. He offered her a chair, 
and she took it with a grunt. 

“You are welcome, indeed,” he cried, 
moving the office towel out of the way, 
“your presence fills the office with the 
sanction of—of—of——” 

“I——” gasped Mrs. Burchett, “I—came 
—up—” (puff! puff!) “to get some calling 
ecards printed!” (whoo! puff! whoo!) 


Unfortunately G. W. Jones had not a 
card in stock. He knew they were never 
used in Kilo where calls were usually 
made in gingham sunbonnets, but he felt 
that he must vindicate the ‘Tooter’ office. 

“My dear Mrs. Burchett,” he said, “I 
have no cards. We have no cards, they 
have no cards. To speak plainly calling 
cards are not used now. My correspond- 
ents among the elite of the Hast say that 
the calling card is now nom de plume, and 
utterly robe de nuit, as I might say. Con- 
sequently the ‘Tooter’ office, being in all 
things strictly up to date, has——” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Burchett, “I think it 
is funny, if that is the case——” 

“Exactly,” broke in the editor of the 
“Tooter,” “Exactly so! ‘Gallia est omnis 
divisa in partes tres,’ as Browning says, 
meaning that customs come and customs 
go. The calling card has gone! It had its 
day, and has left this whirling sphere for 
aye—” 

“Then why——” began Mrs. Burchett. 

“Why?” cried G. W. Jones, “Why? Be- 
cause there are always some antiquated, 
back numbered ollopods that hang onto 
things that have passed silently to the 
realm of the past perfect tense. That is 
why? Yes, Mrs. Burchett, there may be 
a few lop-eared individuals who calmly 
hand around calling cards, but they 
should be ostrichized and driven forth 
from good society. They should be 
pomme de terre, my good madam, turned 
down, if you please, and sat on.” 

“But——" ejaculated Mrs. Burchett. 

“There is no ‘but’ about it,” cried the 
‘““'ooter’ man, warming to his subject. 
“No. there is no ‘but’ about it. Go where 
you will the calling card is now the stamp 
of degradation. Even in the wilds of 
Africa the calling card is held in scorn. 
The sun hides his glowing face behind a 
cloud at sight of that dead corpse of a 
played out -custom, the calling card! 
Madam, when you entered, my trenchant 
pen was even at the point of writing a 
scathing article against the aus-ge-spielt 
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calling card; an article that would echo 
around the world and heap a pile of scorn 
higher and heavier than the Pyramid of 
Cheops upon the grave of that contami- 
nated essence of deadness, the calling 
ecard. Yes, Mrs. Burchett, I value your 
patronage and I am ready at all times 
to print sale notices, horse notices, en- 
velopes, paper, and hand bills for you, 
but I, and in my person the spirit of the 
“Tooter,” refuse to lend ourselves to such 
an act of vulgarity as the printing of 
calling cards. Yes, madam, I stand here 
as the monitor of etiquette in Kilo, and 
standing thus I state, in tones that all 
may hear, that the user of calling cards 
should be a social outcast, a leper in so- 
ciety, a vagabond in the folds of the elite. 
Cast her out! Turn forth the vulgar per- 
son lest she contaminate you-——” 

“Well!’ Mrs. Burchett managed to say, 
“I’m very much obliged for your little 
talk, and I’m sure after what you said I 
wouldn’t think of wanting any cards.’ 

With a magnificent bow G. W. Jones 
showed her to the stairs. 

“Ah, ha!” he exclaimed, as he entered 
his sanctum again, “That is the way to 
fix ’em. Just brass it out.” 

And then he went home for dinner. 

“Old lady Burchett was up in the of- 
fice,” he said as he carved the round 
steak. 

“Was she, dear?” said his wife as she 
picked a fly out of the cream jug. “I am 
glad she is going to smile on us, she is 
such a power here. I called yesterday, 
but she was not at home, so I left my 
card——” 

The editor of the “Tooter dropped his 
knife and fork. 

“Mary,” he said, “the editor and pro- 
prietor of the ‘Kilo Weekly Tooter’ is a 
bald-headed, water-brained jack-ass!”’ 

And the next week the “TJooter’’ bore 
this motto, “Some men are so sharp they 
ought not to be left alone with themselves 
for fear they will cut their own throats.” 

Ellis Parker Butler. 


MONOTONY. 


ULL grey sky stretching over som- 
ber earth. Here a strip of grey 
stubble, there a patch of brown 


soil. No hills, no trees, no streams. 
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From the windows only squares of grey 
and rectangles of brown and the wire 
fences stretching away were so systemat- 
ically straight. How she hated math- 
ematic regularity and anything approach- 
ing geometric correctness. That is she 
had hated them in former days but now 
in this apathetic state strong emotions 
were unknown. Even hate would be a 
luxury. 

The clock ticked slowly, in a stolid, 
measured, monotonous way. What a re- 
lief it would be to her if it would only 
stop with a sudden whirr or even if one 
tick would come sooner than the others. 

A tiny spot of black appears on the 
eastern horizon and grows larger and 
larger until it develops into a horse and 
rider moving in a straight line, unbroken 
by a single redeeming curve. It comes 
nearer, moving like a painted train of 
cars in a painted panorama, noiselessly 
and without apparent exertion. 

“Ah for a breath of the boulevards, the 
clash of horses’ hoofs, the roll of many 
carriage wheels, a whiff of cigarettes, the 
whirl and the rush.” 

Not a muscle in her face moves as she 
watches the approach of horse and man. 
Her hands still remain listlessly in her 
lap. 

He is standing near her now and she 
turns her face slowly toward him with a 
vague, entreating inquiry in her eyes. 

he knows she is mutely asking if there 
are any letters. He returns from the 
postoffice every week and is met with that 
same look. 

“Nothing,” he answers, and turning 
away leads the horse to the barn. 

S. Elizabeth Solomon. 


IMPORTANT TO MEN. 


HIS woman suffrage business must 

be nipped in the bud, gentlemen. I 

have just had a conversation with 

my wife that brings to light the most out- 

rageous conspiracy against the ancient 

and inalienable rigut of man to run the 

universe that has ever been recorded in 
history. 

The little lady has recently joined a 
woman suffrage organization and we have 
been discussing the matter pro and con. 
Most of the discussion has been pro, be- 
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cause, although I am a brave man, I know 
my business. I had agreed to vote for the 
extension of the suffrage to women be- 
fore I was put on to the game. In fact 
I had become quite enthusiastic in favor 
of the scheme owing to the fact Christ- 
mas was near and I needed suspendersand 
slippers and that sort of thing. So I had 
many pleasant and enthusiastic evenings 
talking the matter over. 

“Everything will be run just right,” 
said the little lady complacently, “when 
we women do get our rights.” 

“Nonsense,” said I, “things will go 
wrong occasionally, just the same. The 
women will all vote as their husbands 
do.” 

“That’s just where you are mistaken,” 
she answered. “The men will have to 
vote as the women do or else their votes 
Won’t count.” 

“How do you make that out?’ I asked. 

“Why, if a man doesn’t vote as his wife 


does his vote will be negatived by his- 


wife’s, won't it?” 

I had to agree that this was so. Then 
she continued :— 

“The only men’s votes that will count 
will be those that are cast by men who 
vote as their wives do. That will throw 
all the power into the hands of men who 
agree with their wives, and those are the 
men who should rule the country.” 

Gentlemen, that scheme sounds ll 
right, but if you think a moment you will 
discover that it means that the country 
will be run by the women. And the only 
need there will be for a man’s voting at 
all will be to double his wife’s vote. 

Put an end to the woman’s suffrage 
business or we are undone. 

Tom Hall. 





LIFE’S GLORY. 

Will you let me through the years 
Guard you from all ills that be, 
Sickness, want and flowing tears— 
Tell me, will you marry me?’ 
Thus I spoke unto the maiden 
Happy-souled and beauty laden. 


She was bent o’er book of Kipling, 
Davis or some other stripling. 

Thus she spoke: “Sir, when I marry 
’T will be younger Dick or Harry. 

I will keep the hearthside warm. 
ile will take the world by storm.” 
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Through the ages old and hoary 

That has been Love’s constant story, 

O’er and o’er again beginning, 

Striving on and seldom winning, 

Balked by fate and chance and sinning, 

That has been Love’s constant story— 

And, perhaps, Life’s greatest glory. 
Tom Hall. 


THE PASSING OF SIR WILLIAM. 
THINK it was good enough for Smith- 
| ers, the probability is that the stable 
man let him into the secret from the 
first, while as for Macfugle, no one ever 
did have any sympathy for him any way, 
and it is too late to begin now. Macfugle 
thought Smithers about right, and when 
he bought a new Melton dogecart with 
rubber tires the giddy Macfugle hustled 
right off to the city and did likewise. 
They were beautiful dogcarts and as 
much alike as two roses which grow on 
the same stem. Smithers is a little 
sawed-off, pompous fellow, and spluttered 
and fumed at this behind his pepper-and- 
salt whiskers, then he had a silver plate 
with his own name on it let into the axle 
of his cart to distinguish between the two 
turnouts, but he need not have done it for 
Smithers drives a very stylish horse and 
the only animal in Macfugle’s stable was 
Sir William. 

There was no style about Sir William. 
He was no longer young, had a long 
shaggy bay coat, and an unprecedented 
aversion to the fountain in the Bungtown 
public square. It may have been the 
water—there are people in Bungtown who 
have an unconquerable aversion to water 
—but it was more likely that bronze god- 
dess in the centre which he disliked so 
much. I don’t blame him. I don’t think 
much of the brazen hussy, myself. When- 
ever Sir William got sight of this fountain 
he would stop suddenly, gaze for a mo- 
ment in silent contempt, then begin to 
plunge and rear and otherwise show his 
distaste in unmistakable fashion. 

It was partly due to this, but more be- 
cause he wanted a more stylish horse, 
that Macfugle soid, or to be more literal, 
exchanged Sir William. 

“Horses ain’t worth much nowadays,” 
said the stable man, looking with critical 
contempt at Sir William; the electric cars 
and bicycles are driving them out. Why, 
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you can hardly sell a young horse, to say 
nothing of an old stager like this one.” 

“I am glad good horses are cheap,” said 
Macfugle, smilingly; “for I want to ex- 
change Sir William, pay something to 
boot, and get a young horse.” 

“Oh, well,’ said the stable man, 
promptly; “of course good smart young 
horses are always in demand, especially 
now that there is war in India and in the 
Soudan. They are sending them by the 
shipload to England for use in the cay- 
alry. Yes, young horses are worth 
money.” 

“Jones,” said Macfugle; “you have no 
business to be a horse dealer. You ought 
to be a free silver candidate for governor. 
You can straddle quicker and more of it 
than any man I ever saw.” 

Macfugle left Sir William with Jones 
and took a fine looking brown mare. He 
paid fifty dollars to boot, and had the priv- 
ilege of ten days’ trial, it being under- 
stood that he could bring her back during 
that time and the fifty would stand to his 
credit on another choice, if he didn’t like 
her. 

At the end of ten days the brown mare 
came back. Macfugle’s dogcart was in 
the repair shop but he borrowed another 
to drive over in. What’s the use of hav- 
ing neighbors if you can’t borrow their 
dogcarts? And if the man of the house 
is away and the groom says it is all right, 
who’s to blame? The fact is Macfugle 
thought the brown mare all right till 
Smithers looked at her. Then he was 
surprised at her glaring faults. Accord- 
ing to Smithers she had a limp in the off 
fore leg, no doubt due to a ring bone. 
Macfugle had never seen that limp but he 
noticed it as soon as Smithers spoke of it, 
with an alacrity that was suspicious. 
When they struck a dusty spot the mare 
coughed and Smithers was greatly sur- 
prised that Macfugle had not noticed that 
she had the heaves. The fact is Macfugle 
would not have recognized the heaves if 
he had had them himself. 

“Say Mac,” said Smithers; “you’re no 
kind of a horse man, that’s evident. 
You're stuck this time. Better try again.” 

“) will,” said Macfugle; “I will. That 
man Jones didn’t use me right. I’il take 


this one back and get a good one.” 
The finest horse in the stable was a 
close clipped, spirited looking bay. 


He 
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You could see 
that by his teeth which were very short 
and even, evidently not fully grown yet. 
That was what Jones said and Macfugle 


was only six years old. 


saw the teeth himself. He was a high 
priced horse, however, and Jones couldn’t 
think of letting him go short of twenty- 
five dollars, besides the fifty already paid. 
After some haggling Macfugle paid the 
sum, hitched the handsome animal into 
the dogeart and drove proudly down the 
street. The transaction was closed and 
the horse was his. : 

“Hop in and ride with me,” he said to 
Smithers, whom he saw on the street; 
“how’s this for a horse?” 

Smithers looked critically at the animal 
for a moment and then he had something 
very like an apoplectic attack. Macfugle 
looked at him in alarm. 

“What's the matter? Are you ill?’ he 
asked. 

“Oh, no,” said Smithers, struggling with 
himself; “I swell up this way once in a 
while. I think,” he went on, smothering 
something very like a snicker; “it’s dys- 
pepsia.”’ 

“This is a horse worth having,” said 
Macfugle; “a perfect beauty, sound and 
kind, and only six years old; you can tell 
by his teeth.” 

Smithers had another dyspepsia spasm. 
“Yes,” he said, when he got his breath; “1 
should think he was six years old, all 
right.” 

“Think a horse looks well clipped,” said 
Macfugle; “wish I had clipped Sir Wil- 
liam.” 

“I don’t believe he needs it now,” said 
Smithers, and he bent over the lap robe 
in a third and very violent attack. 

“Whoa!” said Macfugle suddenly; “here 
here! What’s the matter with you?’ The 
new horse had just shied slightly at a bi- 
eycle and then gone on with his head 
turned over his shoulder, staring fixedly 
at the wheel. 

“I vow!” said Macfugle; “that’s the very 
same trick Sir William used to have.” 

“Macfugle,” said Smithers with a so- 
lemnity that was fairly startling; ‘all the 
horses round here do that. They can’t 
seem to help it.” 

“Oh, well,” said Macfugle; “I guess I 
can train him out of it.” At a smashing 
gait they swung out of Morton Street into 
the Bungtown public square. and brought 

















the new horse face to face with that foun- 
tain. And at that moment Smithers shot 
over the dasher of the dogcart with one 
fell swoop and was crawling on all fours 
in the public square before he realized 
what had struck him. 

The new horse had stopped as if shot 
at the sight of that fountain. 

Macfugle said but one thing: “My lord! 
it’s Sir William!’ and could find words 
for no more. The horse stopped long 
enough to catapult Smithers into the mid- 
dle distance and give him time to all-four 
it back to the foreground of the curbing 
where he was out of harm’s way and then 
he started in with familiar antics of 
plunging, rearing, backing and otherwise 
expressing his disgust at the fountain. It 
was a very amusing thing and the by- 
standers roared till even Smithers got 
over his downfall and laughed too. 

I think it might have come out all right 
if it had not been for the sudden appear- 
ance of the Salvation Army. The only 
people the Bungtown branch saved that 
day were themselves, and they had a very 
close call for it. As they swung into the 
square with drum beating and trumpets 
braying, the sight seemed to put the fin- 
ishing touch on Sir William. With one 
wild kick and plunge he put his head 
down and with the bit between his teeth 
bolted full at the army. The rout was in- 
stantaneous. The blood-washed butcher 
dropped his drum and the reformed politi- 
cian let go his bass horn and both fled 
in terror followed by the entire squad, 
and none too soon, for already Sir Wil- 
liam was upon them. 

There was a dull crash from the drum, 
a shrill clank from the horn and before 
any one knew what was happening Sir 
William was prancing in a wild circle 
with one leg thrust through the drum and 
the other fore foot shod with the convolu- 
tions of the bass horn. The drum boomed 
in hollow tones, the horn clanked, and the 
much abused Sir William went com- 
pletely crazy. Twice he spun round like 
an imitation of the solar system with the 
dogeart for a periphery and Macfugle, 
clinging desperately to the reins, a sort 
of satellite. 

Once he swung a sort of curve toward 
the curbing and the blood-washed butcher 
went eleven feet up a shade tree yelling: 
“Keep the drum, keep the drum! I don’t 
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want it.” Even the reformed politician 
seemed to have no desire to blow his own 
horn. 

Then in a final paroxysm Sir William 
plunged directly at the low curbing of the 
fountain basin and over it into the water 
within, dragging with him Macfugle and 
the day police who had come valiantly to 
the rescue, but leaving behind the rem- 
nants of the demolished dogcart. 

It is possible that Sir William died of 
grief and mortification but it is more 
likely that he was drowned, for his fore 
legs and head were all tangled up in his 
own harness and the musical instruments 
of the Bungtown branch of the Salvation 
Army. They rescued the police with some 
difheulty, but Macfugle got out by him- 
self still clinging valiantly to the reins. 

Dripping and breathless he found Smith- 
ers seated in a safe doorway, doubled up 
and purple with excess of emotion. 

“Mac,” he gurgled; “you’re the most 
fun of any man I know of. There’s no 
other farce-comedy on the stage when 
you’re in town. They’re not in it, not one 
of them, with a man that will buy back his 
own horse for seventy-five dollars to-boot, 
and not know it, and then go and drown 
him in the public fountain. Oh, Mac., 
you’re a dickey, you are! Ha, ha, ha! 
Smashed his own dogcart, too, that new 
one, all to flinders. Ho, ho, ho!” 

For the first time in the whole adven- 
ture something like a smile illumined the 
drawn face of Macfugle. 

“Smithers,” he said; “it seems a pity to 
break up your serenity, but that was your 
dogeart.” 

Smithers rushed to the wreck and 
looked long and fixedly at the name plate 
in the broken axle. 

YVhen he said:——but I sha’n’t tell you 
what he said. 

Winthrop Packard. 


A TALE OF THE TICKER. 


HE storm, which had been hovering 
T over the financial world for some 
weeks, had at last descended. 
Three days previous the banks had 
started to call their loans, notifying their 
customers that no new ones would be 
made, or paper discounted. Business 
men, who had made money in prosperous 
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times and invested in dividend paying se- 
curities, were now forced to sell, and the 
result was a panic. Wall Street was 
shaking out the public. 

It made little difference to me if, as the 
broker stated, “the market was going to 
the devil,” for being a speculator of long 
standing I had forseen the coming crash 
and closed out all my holdings in time. 
A panic was no new experience to me, 
but I could not help but feel for the little 
white-faced group around the ticker, for 
each quotation meant loss to some, and 
ruin to others. 

It was just at noon, and the excitement 
was at the highest pitch, when Jack Hol- 
land entered the office, and elbowed his 
way to the ticker. I knew Jack quite 
well, and as I had never known him to 
speculate, was quite curious as to the 
nature of his errand. 

For some moments he scanned the fast 
flying tape, with its ever changing letters 
and figures, but I could tell from his ex- 
pression that it was all so much Greek to 
him. Something caught his eye, and call- 
ing the broker to him, he asked the mean- 
ing of “E Pr 454%” and when told that 
it stood for the preferred stock of the 
Eastern Railroad, and that the stock was 
selling at forty-five and one-eight cents on 
the dollar, he at once said that he desired 
to make a purchase in that particular 
stock. Both the broker and myself urged 
hi not to invest at such a time, for there 
was no telling what an hour might bring 
forth. But he was determined and turned 
a deaf ear to our advice. When the mar- 
gin system was explained, he took the 
most hazardous course and purchased six 
hundred shares on a five point margin. 
To the onlookers it appeared to be a case 
of “a fool and his money.” 

His action seemed so reckless and fool- 
hardy that I made it a point to meet him 
that same evening, and advise him to 
close out before all was lost, for a margin 
of five points in times of a panic was as 
nothing. He thanked me for my advice, 
but said he would take the risk. “The 
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three thousand is all I have,” he said, 
“and represents several years of saving. 
But I have a purpose in view that re- 
quires more; it is all or none with me.” 

Strange to say, he dia not lose, for he 
had purchased just as the turning point 
was reached, and in a week’s time had a 
profit of ten points, or six thousand dol- 
lars. But to my entreaties to sell, he only 
shook his head, and said, “I shall sell at 
par, not less.” 

All through the winter and early spring, 
values crept steadily upward. The panic 
was a thing of the past, and values had 
reached a height never dreamed of six 
months before. 

It was a new set of faces around the 
ticker. Jack was there, nervously pacing 
up and down. His order was in to sell at 
par, and as the tape showed E Pr 993%” 
the strain proved too much for him, and 
he retired to the private office, where he 
could be alone. 

A telegram arrived for him, which was 
at once sent to the inner office; but the 
messenger had hardly returned, before we 
heard a groan, and a sound as if some one 
had fallen. I was the first to reach the 
door, and there I beheld poor Jack 
stretched out on the floor unconscious. 

Some went in search of a doctor, while 
the rest tried in their own way to revive 
him. The telegram was lying on the floor 
face up, and as I stooped to pick it up the 
wording stood out plainiy before me:— 

“Sister Ella died suddenly this morn- 
ing. Mary Primrose.” 

In the outer office the ticker continued 
its work, but there was no eye to read the 
good news, “600 E Pr 100” and it was 
soon lost on its way to the basket. 

Why is it that I recall the incident at 
this late day? And why, for the first 
time, associate the name of Ella Primrose 
with “E. Pr’? Ah! I think I now under- 
stand why Jack selected that particular 
steck for his plunge, and why his first 
words, when we brought him to, and told 
him he had sold out at par, ‘were, “Too 
late now.” 

Thaddeus M. Lakewood. 
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BILLY THE FOOL 


BY HENRY AUSTIN 


he lay there outspread on one of 

its low, barnacled rocks like a cast 
off seaweed. The summer waves, laugh- 
ing softly on the glistening sand, had 
lulled him to sleep. 

“Hi there, Billy! Hi there!” 

The shout of the urchin who discovered 
the old fellow was caught up at once by 
the other boys with that eager cruelty 
peculiar to childhood, the cruelty of ig- 
norance, and they began forthwith a rude 
chant in accelerando:— 

“Silly-Billy! Silly-Billy!! Ha-ha-ha!!! 
pea : Silly-Billy! ! How’s your 


H E seemed to belong to the sea, as 


The rhythmic noise of the idle, riotous 
youngsters made a curious contrast with 
the soft, monotonous lapping of the 
waves that idled along, one losing itself 
in the other, on the beach at the foot of 
Telegraph Hill! 

The sleeper rose on one arm in a sud- 
den, startled way; then stared with more 
than usual stupidity at his tormentors. 
They continued their barbaric chant, 
dancing about the rock and accompany- 
ing their song by throwing handfuls of 
sand, shells and small bits of driftwood 
at Billy. 

Still he stared stupidly. It took some 
time for ideas of unkindness to penetrate 
and find lodgment in his dull brain. 

Silly Billy, or Billy the Fool, as many 
of the people and summer visitors of the 
famous old village of Bluff on the New 
England coast called him, was a little 
old man less than five feet high, rather 
broad of shoulder and crooked of leg, 
with straggly grey hair and beard and 
with sunken, lack-lustre eyes. 

When angered, however, these poor, 
foolish, ugly eyes seemed to fling out keen 
lateral gleams like Mexican fire-opals and 
some of the inhabitants of Bluff used to 
say that, whenever the winds arose and 
the thunders rolled and the sea roared, 
while the lightning’s play made the foam 
look ghastly against the black rocks, then 
Billy the Fool aroused from his blankness 
and swung his crooked arms in welcome 
to the storm. 





reported, his little 
sunken soulless eyes flashed merrily, and 
while the jubilant, mad sea lashed the 
land and many a wreck came dashing by, 


Then, too, it was 


Silly Billy danced on the beach and 
cried :— 

“Oh! ho, mother, oh! ho! take me back! 
Oh! take me back!” 

The spell of dancing over, he would fall 
iv a faint from sheer fatigue and sleep off 
the intoxication of the tempest. 

This weirdness was very lucidly ex- 
plained, as everything is, nowadays, the 
only trouble being that some things in 
this world don’t stay explained after all 
the professors have had their whack at 
them. 

A village legend was current that, sev- 
eral months before Billy’s birth, his 
mother, the wife of an old fisherman, be- 
held a frightful storm in which her hus- 
band’s bark was wrecked and all hands 
lost before her very eyes. The wife went 
temporarily mad and Billy was born 
weak-minded or a natural. 

But one scientific gentleman who sum- 
mered at Bluff used to scout the storm- 
theory. He explained Billy differently, 
as the probable product of too much inter- 
marriage of near kin among the natives.° 

Another scientific visitor, a chemist, 
poohpoohed all this and argued that Billy 
was a sad example of the danger of eat- 
ing fish in such constant quantity, as his 
forbears doubtless had done. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Reick, a gentleman very 
fond of dogs and suspected of entertain- 
ing the quaint fantasy that these animals, 
as a rule, had more soul, or at least more 
power of affection, than most men. “You 
surprise me, professor, I thought you sci- 
entific sharps had proved that fish con- 
tained phosphorus which was a special 
food for us up here” (tapping his fore- 
head), ‘‘but now you launch the notion 


‘that, instead, fish might make a terrible 


fuss for us, up here.” 

And again Mr. Reick tapped his fine 
high forehead and endeavored to look in- 
nocent of the pun he had perpetrated. 

The professor laughed urbanely and 
then started to explain laughter, but Mr. 
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Reick beat a hasty retreat and sought the 
more inspiring society of his dog. 

As the two friends were strolling along 
the beach, the man, having the advantage 
of the dog by reason of a pipe and a 
wider range of reflection, did not notice 
quite so quickly the bevy of boys danc- 
ing and singing around Silly-Billy. 

The dog, whose name was Czesar and 
who for a dog looked quite up to his 
name, saw and heard the urchins from 
afar. 

Perhaps they simply disturbed his ca- 
nine sense of dignity. 

Perhaps, some of them from within the 
safety of their own premises, while he 
went coursing down the village street, 
had pelted Czesar, as they now were pelt- 
ing Silly-Billy. 

lf so, now that Ceesar felt the backing 
of his master’s presence, here was a 
chance to get even and cry quits in a gen- 
tle way. 

Possibly Csesar, just in fun and for a 
lark, decided to make a feinted attack or 
flank movement against the boys and 
thus create a diversion in favor of Silly 
Billy. 

Or possibly, he really understood that 
the cruel boys were teasing the unfortu- 
nate fool. 

Who shall say? 

Only a poet could fathom the mind of 
such a dog as Ceesar. 

Dog, anyway, did it never occur to you, 
is after all, simply God, spelt backwards. 
Cesar rushed to the rescue. 

With joyous, long bounds and short, 
business-like barks that attracted his 
master’s attention from the rear, Csesar 
sped down the hill, leapt a ragged stone- 
wall and rushed at the nearest boy. 


“Silly-Billy! Silly-Billy!! Ha-ha-ha!!! 
Silly-Billy! | Silly-Billy!! How’s your 
ma!!! 


The chorus suddenly subsided. 

Ceesar, in reality, merely snapped at the 
boys’ legs, but he sprang from one to an- 
other of the half dozen with such rapid 
turns and emitting such denunciatory 
barks that the boys scattered. 

Just as Mr. Reick drew near, smiling at 
their discomfiture, Silly-Billy slipped 
from the low rock on which he had been 
boy-besieged and did something that sur- 
prised and touched Mr. Reick not a little. 
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Ceesar, having chased the ~ ys far 
enough, had now returned to the rock. 

As he came up, Silly-Billy, still in a fit 
of impotent rage, was bending to pick up 
a stone for a parting shot at his recent 
tormentors. 

Cesar sniffed the forlorn, ragged, un- 
kempt creature with an air of aristocratic 
doubt. 

Silly-Billy straightened up, dropped the 
stone, and then, falling on his knees, 
threw his arms around Ceesar’s neck and 
gently rubbed his ugly, grizzled face 
against the side of Ceesar’s glossy head. 

Czesar appeared to appreciate the spirit 
that prompted this queer embrace of grat- 
itude, although evidently he was not de- 
sirous of another, for he extricated him- 
self from the fool’s grasp, backed away, 
wagging his tail, and then, sitting on his 
haunches, threw his head up and gave a 
friendly bark, as Mr. Reick now came 
close. 


“Bad boys! Good dog!” said the Fool, 
wagging his head. 
“Yes,” replied Mr. Reick soothingly, 


“they ought to be ashamed to plague you, 
Billy. But you must forgive them. They 
don’t know any better. You and I were 
once boys, you know, Billy.” 

“No, no,” said the Fool, wagging his 
head faster as if in rivalry to the dog’s 
tail, ‘“‘No, no, no! I never was a boy. 
They are fools and they sing out of tune. 
The only thing that sings true is the sea. 
Hush! hushaby! It is going to sleep now; 
but soon it will wake up and sing. Have 
you ever heard it?” 

“Often,” said Mr. Reick, smiling, “it 
keeps me awake nights, now and then.” 

“Ah!” cried Billy, smacking his lips and 
rubbing his hands together, “isn’t it good, 
when it roars and the little ships tumble 
about and there’s nobody out in the 
storm and the night, but Billy, Billy, the 
Tool?’ Then in a confidential whisper 
he added: “That’s me, you know.” 


“Silly-Billy! Silly-Billy!! Ha-ha-ha!!! 
Silly-Billy! Silly-Billy!! How’s your 
ma!!! 


Yhe boys, gathering at what they 
deemed a safe distance, had made a final 
stand to sing a parting song of defiance. 
Billy’s eyes snapped with anger. 

“Do you hear them? The fools, they 
know well enough my mother’s all right. 
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She’s up in the graveyard yonder, this 
many a year, and I got some rope and 
tied the gate tight t’other day” (here Billy 
gave a cunning chuckle) “so she couldn’t 
wander out. I was afraid some night the 
storm or the sea might wake her up and 
she might ramble out and get drowned. 
You see, she was kinder wanderin’ in her 
mind, when she died, and the wanderin’ 
streak is strong in our family, any way. 
I wander sometimes. I like to.” 

The wagging of his head ceased and he 
tried to look wise. 

Czesar barked a cheerful: “Right you 
are, old man! I’m with you there.” 

Mr. Reick, at a loss for an appropriate 
remark, took out his cigar case and 
said :— 

“Billy, will you have a cigar? Do you 
know how to smoke?” 

“Oh yes, yes. That’s where you and me 
are smarter than a dog. No dog of my 
*quaintance ever smoked. Did you ever 
know a dog who did?” 

“No,” laughed Mr. Reick, “I guess 
they’ve got too much sense, Billy.” 

“I thought so,” chuckled Billy, “I’ve 
often wondered though, why dogs and 
women folk didn’t smoke. Seems queer 
to me. But then most things do—cept 
the sea. Do you know I understand the 
sea. Seems to me a’most like a mother. 
Sometimes it lullabies me to sleep, then 
sometimes it wakes me up and makes me 
full-full-full of life and then it drives me 
wild, round and round and round, like a 
gull in a high gale. But, whatever it 
does, it always sings to me.” 

Billy lit the cigar, sat down on the 
sand, leaned back against the rock and 
through slow puffs of violet smoke began 
staring hard at the greenish ocean that 
was purpling away softly towards the 
horizon. 

Mr. Reick spoke to him again, but re- 
ceived no answer. The interview was 
over. Billy, the Fool, had relapsed into 
utter blankness. 

Mr. Reick now strolled away musingly 
and Ceesar followed, after barking a jo- 
vial good-bye to the silent thing by the 
rock, smoking and staring. 

Staring and smoking, till the cigar 
burned near to his lips, Billy remained 
and then took out a pipe that seemed to 
have done long service. This he filled 
dexterously, lit it from the stub of Mr. 
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Reick’s cigar and continued to smoke and 
stare. : 

Great ships went by under full sail, ma- 
jestic. Atlantic steamers with red stacks 
and all the puffing importance of modern 
commerce joined the stately processional, 
passing in power but not surpassing in 
grace the craft that belong to the past. 

The clouds, like those huge rocs, pic- 
tured by Sinbad the Sailor, prince of po- 
etic liars, hovered over the tranquil sum- 
mer sea, now and then dimly imaging the 
ships that were husbanding all the re- 
sources of a six-knot breeze. 

Heaven and the heaving water seemed 
making up a peace. Only a dreamy sense 
of motion came from slow clouds, slow 
ships, light wind and lazy wave. 

Billy, the Fool, in the shadow of his 
rock of refuge kept watch on the moving 
mystery hour after hour. 

The shadows lengthen and all the faint 
sounds grow fainter. 

And now a confused dull glow of crim- 
son like flowing blood swims up into the 
western sky. 

Swims up into the sky at the east a 
duller, more confused glow—a fluctuant 
red on clouds whose mass-color is a steely 
blue. 

Blue and steely, too, like an antique Ro- 
man mirror looks the little bay, cosily 
shut away from the grand harbor of the 
large, but ungrand, city, smoking hazily 
in the distance. ; 

A narrow neck of land just wide 
enough for a railway track and a car- 
riage road close-by divides the little bay 
from the outer sea where the gulls, like 
skied bits of spray, are beginning to play 
lazily in the sunset shimmer. 

Looming a mile to larboard, the light- 
house, a white giant, watches the grey 
islands flap their silvery fringes of per- 
petual foam. 

Now the lighthouse catches the last 
gleam of the sinking sun and then begins 
to flash its revolving eyes through the 
evening glimmer. 

Suddenly a star, like a spark shot up 
from the embers of the day, takes the 
sky by surprise like a vision. 

Other stars arise in the violet vast- 
ness, tender and tremulous like the eyes 
of angels. 

The day is dead, is vanished forever- 
more, and night descends on the sea and 
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the dreaming fool. It is the peace of 
God that passeth all understanding. 

Old Bluff abounds in beauty. Painters 
are fond of the place. The three knolls 
of the small peninsula are very rich in 
scenes that serve as hints or studies for 
artistic eyes. 

Monks, marvellous painter of gentle 
“silly” sheep has found “fleeces” wander- 
ing on the hills of Biuff like baby clouds, 
or like flags of foam blown inland, and 
has transferred these marine sheep to his 
canvas in pictures that softly celebrate 
many a lovely nuptial, or perfect mar- 
riage, of the sea and sky. 

Other painters, more masculine of hand, 
have ‘sought and caught the wild- 
ness, weirdness of the wrecked-strewn 
shore, the curious tesselation of the tints 
made by the stones upon the curving 
beaches and the quaintness of the fishing 
huts with the heaps of lobster traps, lit- 
tered about in all that carelessness pe- 
culiar to a seafaring people, that reckless- 
ness born of long and close communion 
with the deep. 

Here, too, a poet came and built his 
home, a real poet with a heart which beat 
in glorious unison with all mankind. But 
the first summer of his life in the home 
he had made, yes, even in the very sum- 
mer of O’Reilly’s fame, he died and a na- 
tion mourned. 


“Struck down in his prime. Ah! mystic 
Beyond all guess or dream 
The will of the Power Bternal 
Must aye to our grieving seem. 
How often, ah! how often 
Under the patient skies 
The base man lives and prospers, 
The great man fails and dies.” 


Billy, the Fool, knew naught of all 
these things. Painter and poet knew 
him, touched him into their canvas. 
wrought him into their verse, but Billy 
knew only the sea and the sky as real 
reliable things worthy a place in his 
thinking. And now to sky and sea was 
added Ceesar, the dog. 

Te be sure, Billy had some occupations. 
Else how could he live year after year in 
the queer tumbledown hut which his 
mother had left him? For the summer 
cottagers Billy gathered driftwood and 
loved to be invited to remain and see it 
burn. He would clap his finlike hands, 
when the copper rust In combustion 


threw out beautiful coruscations of color 
and would cry:— : 

“The sea—mother—the sea gave it 
that?’ 

Billy had one great primitive virtue in 
regard to the work he did for others. He 
was faithful as a dog. 

Several families who lived rather far 
frcm the post-office used to send him for 
the mail. Billy always managed to be 
first at the window to receive the pre- 
cious packets from the fair hands of Miss 
Angelina Stork, the post-mistress, and 
nothing could bribe him to give up this 
position and take the end of the line. 

Perhaps in his misty brain he fancied 
he was a kind of public functionary and 
believed that public functionaries could 
have no variableness or shadow of turn- 
ing in their duty to their appointers. 

And another of Billy’s peculiar crazes 
was his attitude toward money. 

This alone, in a century and country 
where gold is God for six days out of 
seven, would have been enough to stamp 
Billy as a fool par excellence. 

For the services he performed he pre- 
ferred to be paid-in things, not in metal 
or paper tokens. 

An old suit of clothes for several wheel- 
barrows of driftwood, a bag of tobacco or 
biscuits for weeding a flower garden, a 
piece of cake or some bananas for run- 
ning an errand, dried fish or tinned meat 
to lay by for his winter supply—such 
things it pleased Billy to earn and to re- 
ceive. 

But money he regarded with suspicion 
and sometimes expressed towards it a 
strange aversion. 

A public speaker who once paid Bluff 
a flying visit quoted in Billy’s hearing 
those lines that Shakespeare puts into the 
mouth of Romeo, when bargaining with 
the apothecary for that drug which was 
to lay him by the side of Juliet:— 

“Here is thy gold, worse poison for men’s 
souls, 

Doing more murders in this loathsome 

world 

Than these poor compounds that thou 

mayst not sell.” 

Ever after that Billy called silver 
“white pizen” and copper “brown pizen” 
and, had anybody offered him a goldpiece 
in payment, he would probably have 
styled it “yaller pizen.” 

Of paper money he was more tolerant. 


SEE RPT EPS a RRA 
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though he never appeared to receive it 
eagerly. 

In just one thing was this fool’s intelli- 
gence above the average. If told to come 
at a certain hour to do a piece of work, 
he was prompt almost to the minute. By 
some mysterious mathematical instinct 
he knew the time of day without any re- 
course to a-watch or clock. 

Billy’s friendship with Ceesar flourished 
apace from that afternoon when the dog 

‘took his part. 

It soon grew to be one of the sights of 
the village—Billy and Cesar in friendly 
commune. 

Mr. Reick, whose heart was extremely 
tender toward all inferior creatures found 
a keen pleasure in watching the way the 
dog would bound after Billy, whenever 
the fool hove in sight, circling close the 
uncouth form and barking merrily and 
rolling over the ground at the feet of 
Billy, who then would jump, wave his 
arms and laugh aloud, a kind of queer, 
eldritch laughter, hardly more human 
than the dog’s gay barks. 

Billy, too, would often carry a bone in 
his pocket for Ceesar, and Cesar would 
receive the bone, not grabbingly, but in a 
slow, dignified fashion, as if it were to be 
regarded less a bone than another brick 
for the temple of friendship he and Billy 
were building together. 

The villagers and summer visitors, 
however, who did not wholly approve of 
Mr. Reick, because they thought he en- 
joyed considerable covert fun at their 
expense, said that gentleman might “end 
up’? by being a fool himself. 

Some cheerfully added that he certainly 
could not be “in the way of grace” inas- 
much as he quite often took Czesar on a 
Sunday down to Silly Billy’s hut, instead 
of going to the village church to hear the 
Reverend Leonidas Jarall prove that evo- 
lution could be reconciled with revelation 
and that the gulf between Adam and 
Darwin could be bridged over, if one only 
knew how. 

The boys, too, who could no _ longer 
tease Silly Billy with impunity, also 
undermined any popularity which Mr. 
Reick might have had by complaints to 
their mothers concerning Ceesar’s savagery 
and unfailing disposition to bite them. 

So much, indeed, did they complain of 
Ceesar’s imaginary attacks that several of 
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the village fathers, duly hounded on by 
the village mothers, remonstrated quite 
roundly with Mr. Reick against his let- 
ting his dog run loose, unless he were 
present as a check on the dog’s conduct. 

“Nonsense!” said the master, “Csesar’s 
gentle as a lamb. He’s a great deal ten- 
derer to that poor old half-witted Billy 
than your boys are.” 

“Ay, ay,” replied one of the worthies, 
locking as knowing as a crow that smells 
powder. “There’s somethin’ uncommon 
queer ’bout Billy an’ your dorg bein’ so 
thick. ’Tain’t in the natur o’ things—I 
eall it uncanny.” 

He looked around for approval and the 
rest of the civic fathers nodded. Czsesar 
sniffed at them and uttered a low growl. 
Mr. Reick laughed in his tolerant way 
and said:— 

“Well, gentlemen, what will you have 


‘me do? Chain up Cesar for the whole 


day, whenever I go to town?” 

“That might be a good plan,” replied 
the spokesman. 

“Very well, then,’ said Mr. Reick, “I 
will tie him up on board my boat out 
yonder. Then there will be no danger of 
any vicious boy or man in Bluff giving 
my valuable dog a bit of poisoned meat. 
You can go, gentlemen! Cesar and I 
don’t desire any further parley with you. 
Do we, Ceesar?”’ 

Mr. Reick’s tone from being almost mel- 
lifluous with suppressed laughter at the 
beginning of the interview had suddenly 
waxed caustic. Cesesar, subtly appreciat- 
ing his master’s mental attitude towards 
the delegation, added on his own account 
a still more menacing growl, which has- 
tened the retreat of the opposition. 

“Ceesar,”’ said Mr. Reick, patting the 
grand head of his friend and relapsing 
into the jocosity that was his natural ele- 
ment, “Don’t you ever grow up and evo- 
lute into a man! If you should, some 
Long-ears like those might elect you to 
Congress. But, even so, the country 
mightn’t go any faster to ‘the demnition 
bowwows,’ eh, old boy?” 

Ceesar barked a soft approval of his 
master’s waggishness and adorned the 
moral with several pointed wags of his 
tail. 

What a beautiful day it was! The 
round bosomy hills of Bluff, like the 
breasts of some sleeping giantess, heaved 
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grandly. The air palpitated to the heat 
and actually vibrated to the vision. 

The sun smote the sea and the sea 
laughed up a million little dancing glints 
of visible golden laughter in return for 
the hot, continuous caress. 

The tall sumachs at the bend of the 
main road opposite the home of the poet, 
stirring very softly, took on a rude re- 
semblance to the palms of the tropics and 
their coneshaped fruit seemed like can- 
dles of crimson wax. 

The old abandoned wharf over towards 
Reservoir Hill added to the sense of 
semi-tropic life, as it towered above the 
ebbing tide. For how very much it 
looked like a huge centipede, slowly 
crawling away into the silver-blue haze 
that began to swelter up from the almost 
stagnant water of the inner bay! 

A flattish boat that had originally been 
daubed a violent green caught the wan- 
dering eye at the right and led it along 
till it sank to easy rest on a flotilla of 
small pleasure boats, that formed a 
fringe along the shore leading to the pic- 
turesque yacht club. This club house 
had been built in a loose Queen Anne 
style of architecture admirably in keep- 
ing with the craggy shore of Bluff on 
that side. 

Intensity of 
peace! 

Not even one small cloud, soft as the 
falling feather of a gull, could be seen 
apywhere in the serene arch of azure 
heaven. Hardly one white-cap, or 
straggling streak of spray, marred the 
pure purple of the distant water, save 
where a ship, slow drifting like a dream, 
troubled a little the deep sleep of the sea. 

Oh! the warmth and the softness of it 
all! The heart of John Reick leaped in 
his bosom and thanked God for the joy 
of life. 

He forgot the village worthies, forgot 
for a moment even Cesar at his side, 
stretched out with lolling tongue and 
panting rather strongly. 

The following day arose just as cloud- 
less. but cooler, and the sea was tossing 
a little, just as the forest quivers, when a 
‘storm is coming. 

This day John Reick had to go into the 
city. Before going, he rowed out to his 
little boat which lay at anchor about an 
eighth of a mile in the inner bay and tied 
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Ceesar to the mast, leaving a bucket of 
fresh water for him and some _ bones 
within easy reach. 

As he rowed back to the wharf, he no- 
ticed about north-east a speck of black 
very high in the heavens. It was unlike 
anything Reick had ever seen and he had 
travelled extensively. He rested on his 
oars.a while, staring at it. 

Slowly, very slowly, it grew larger, los- 
ing its intense blackness, but retaining its 
roundness. As he gave it a_ parting 
glance from the steamer that bore him 
to Boston, it imaged itself on his mind’s 
eye as a dull purple cannon-ball travelling 
through space at a comparatively slow 
pace and he fancied that others were fol- 
lewing it. 

That afternoon, when he passed down 
Washington Street to take the steamer 
back to Bluff, the newsboys were shout- 
ing an “extry” at the top of their lungs 
and the newspaper bill-boards bore an- 
nouncements in their usual exaggerative 
style. 

“Blizzard at Bluff! 

Coast Littered with Wrecks! ! 

Terrible Tropic Tornado! ! ! 

100 Small Boats Driven Ashore from 
their Moorings! !!! 


Suddenly Mr. Reick heard a piteous 
bark. It was Ceesar. 
“Why did you tie me to this mast? 


“Why did you 
drown?” 

Yes, John Reick, prosait gentleman of 
the scientific nineteenth century, actually 
fancied for a moment that he heard his 
dog say this. 

He jumped into a cab and hastened to 
the steamer. It was some time before he 
could make a landing after she reached 
Bluff, for the storm was still raging. 

Such a storm as never before! It para- 
lyzed the memory of the oldest inhabi- 
tant. 

The stalwart wharf of the Club House 
was ruined beyond recognition. The 
beach for a mile and a half was piled 
with broken boats. 

Trees had been uprooted, roofs blown 
off, women and children knocked over. 
and though the rain had ceased and the 
wind fallen a little. the thunder rolled 
and the lightning played and the sea 
came charging up over the land in mon- 
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strous leaps and splashes and lashes of 
hissing foam. 

These angry charges of the shouting sea 
made the cowering land seem to lurch 
and stagger like a drunken thing. 

Oh! how glorious ic all was, although so 
terrible! John Reick paused, for one mo- 
ment, perhaps, after he left the steamer 
and stood on the shore of Bluff. 

Then he ran against the wind towards 
that part of the peninsula off which his 
boat had been moored; ran with dread 
and hope contending in his heart. 

Now he stands on the wreck-strewn 
sand and gazes. A dozen men are near 
him, some cursing the storm for the dam- 
age done, some merely gazing. 

Ha! there is his boat, still riding at an- 
chor, tugging at its rope, half submerged 
and looking as if at any moment the 
surges and the wind would smash it or 
turn it upside down. 

And there, tied to the mast, is the dog, 
struggling half strangled, now and then 
howling for help, oh! so piteously, almost 
so humanly, howling for help, or freedom, 
and a chance to swim ashore. 

John Reick, realizing that no man could 
swim against that incoming surge, that 
no man could hope to row a boat against 
lh and reach his doomed Czesar, bursts 
into tears. 

Suddenly among the group he _ sees 
Billy the Fool, dancing and singing. The 
sight is almost maddening, for the fool 
seems to be having a hobgoblin revel in 
the wreckage and wrath of nature. 

“Stop, you idiot,” shouts Reick advanc- 
ing upon him, “don’t you see Czesar yon- 
der? Stop your curséd singing! Don’t 
you see your old friend, Cesar, tied on 
that boat, is going to be drowned?” 

Silly Billy stopped. 

“Oh! no!” he said softly. “Oh! no, Silly 
Billy can save him.” 

Some of the group laughed. This 
roused Billy to action. He rushed into 
the surge, only to be rolled back like a 
bubble on the sand. The group laughed 
louder and John Reick said sadly:— 

“No, Billy, you can’t save him. Don’t 
try!” 

“Yes, I can,” cried the Fool, shaking 
himself very much like another dog, as 
he staggered up from his watery knock- 
down. 

“Yes, I can, there’s a row-boat tied on 





the other side o’ that old wharf over yon- 
der.” 

Silly Billy pointed to the old abandoned 
wharf on the upper side of the inner cove 
about a quarter of a mile to windward 
of where the sailboat was anchored. 

“Gimme a pair of oars and I'll row 
down. to him.” 

“ft mout be done,” said one of the 
group, Jim James by name, “but the 
chances are, Billy, that the gale would 
blow your boat over, before you got half 
way.” 

“That’s my lookout,” said Billy with a 
sudden odd dignity of tone as if he had 
all at once grown up to manhood. “You 
lend me your oars, Jim James, and I’ll 
resk the storm. Me an’ the sea is chums 
for years, any how.” 

“Don’t let him try it, Mr. Reick,” said 
Jim James, “it’s not one chance in a hun- 
dred.” 

But Billy, spying a couple of oars which 
had been tossed ashore near by, ran and 
seized them and, before he could be pre- 
vented, was racing down the curving road 
towards the point where the old aban- 
doned wharf stood trembling in the wind. 

The old “Centipede,” as Reick had 
nicknamed it, had escaped much heavy 
stress and strain from water, because of 
its sheltered location. Yet it seemed a 
wonder that so frail a thing had stood the 
gale so long, when so many other things 
of stouter frame had been splintered and 
blown every which way. 

The dory tied on the other side of the 
Centipede to which Billy had referred 
had been blown up against one side of 
the ruined wharf and almost wedged 
there by the fury of the wind. Hence it 
was quite free from water. 

In a space of time that seemed wonder- 
fully brief to the beholders, Silly Billy 
had pushed this dory away from the 
wharf, had cut its rope and was rowing, 
or to speak more exactly, was being 
borne along by rolling surges towards the 
tossing sailboat where Ceesar kept up his 
howling. 

John Reick and the others, watching in- 
tensely from the shore, fancied that the 
wind, as Billy put forth on his voyage of 
salvation, softened a little, though the 
billows ran just as high and the dory 
looked every moment, as if it were going 
to capsize and spill the fool into the foam. 
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“See!” cried Jim James, “he’s got there. 
He’s cut the rope. Your dog is free, Mr. 
Reick.” 

John Reick, too excited to speak, ran up 
and down the shore like a madman, wav- 
ing his arms in a kind of triumph. 
Ceesar, now, might be able to swim or be 
washed ashore still alive. 

Having cut the rope, Silly Billy jumped 
back into the rowboat and Cesar 
bounded after him. As he did so, a 
surge of wilder water lifted the rowboat 
and drove it, as by one kick, thirty feet 
or more from the other boat, towards the 
shore. 

A moment after, the wind rose and a 
burst of savager thunder shook the air. 

On, on the dory drove, now with no dip 
of oars, but with Billy and Cesar hud- 
dling together in the middle. 

Suddenly the sailboat parted under her 
long strain and came flying down 
towards the dory and the group on the 
sand. 

It seemed for a second or two as if the 
larger would overtake the less, and 
smash it like an eggshell. 

The men on the shore held their breath. 

Silly Billy in the dory, with one arm 
around Ceesar’s neck and the other grasp- 
ing closely the seat, was making no 
further offer at rowing. 

He was trusting himself implicitly to 
the sea. 

Would she cast him up safe on the 
shore? 

The dory rides the towering crests of 
the roaring, hissing surges like a feather 
or a nautilus. 

Down she goes and in the trough the 
watchers expect to see her swallowed. 

But the following billow lifts her and 
drives her along and the man and the 
dog are still visible together. 

Two or three minutes more of such 
progress and she must be thrown on the 
beach! 

“Hurrah for Silly Billy!” cries one of 
the fishermen and the group prolong the 
cheer. 

Then a volley of thunder, louder than 
any ever heard before in that region, 
seems to stun and make pause even the 
very sea for one dense, tense, horrible 
moment. 


BILLY THE FOOL 


And then the wind blows fiercer in a 
whirl cyclonic, demonic, like a mad soul 
bent on crime. The dory snaps in twain 
and an avalanche of creamy water de- 
scends on Billy and Ceesar. 

At the same time they are driven up 
towards the shore and a long rope is 
thrown towards them by Jim James. 

The fling misses and now it is noted 
that Cesar and Billy have been washed 
apart. 

Their suffocating endeavors to swim 
are frightful to see. 

his lasts for less than two minutes, 
but oh! it seems a lifetime. 

Then a surge, mightier than all its 
brothers, strikes this fraternal pair just 
as they seem to be drowning and bears 
them, in sounding and resounding tri- 
umph, far aiong and up, almost to the 
feet of John Reick and the fishermen. 

Eager hands seize them. Glad faces, 
with salt water running down rough 
cheeks, bend over them. 

Dog and man are both utterly ex- 
hausted, yet still showing signs of life. 

One man puts a flask to the lips of the 
Fool, but before any liquor can be poured 
dewn his throat Silly Billy murmurs: 
“Is the dog all right?’ 

Then his eyes blur and with a queer 
noise like a broken attempt at laughter 
he cries:— 

“The sea, mother, the sea! 
back! Oh, take me back!’ 

Thus, with a smile that makes his face 
look almost intelligent, Billy sinks away 
into a dead faint. 

They try to revive him. In vain! He 
only slips into a sleep more deep. 

Ceesar revives and crawls over 
licks his rescuer’s face. 

The storm departs as rapidly as it rose. 
The ocean still rolls high on the wreck- 
piled beach. The sun shines out and the 
summer evening promises a balmy night. 
The storm-washed world seems refilled 
with a rarer beauty born of power. 

But Billy the Fool has used up at one 
draft the little stock of life that he pos- 
sessed. His purblind day is done. On 
his brow broods the shadow of calm and 
yet withal, a strange, far brightness. It 
is the peace of God which passeth all 
understanding. 


Take me 


and 
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MOTHER AND CHILD STUDY. 
By Alice Ives Breed. i 


HE most prominent questions before 
‘3 the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs to-day are mother and child 
study, and education, or how can our 
clubs best codperate with the teachers, 
the educators of the land. 

The first few years of a child’s life are 
the most impressionable and therefore 
all-important as to proper guidance. 

Think how much is expected of a 
mother in the rearing of her children. 
Without any special preparation she 
enters upon her new duties and must 
learn through experience, oftentimes bit- 
ter, to be a specialist in everything. Too 
often in these days, she must undertake 
the training of her child, for time and 
eternity, alone, as the father is absorbed 
in winning bread for his family, and the 
littie time he spends in his home he 
wishes to enjoy in freedom from respon- 
sibility. 

This is not as it should be. The parents 
should share, so far as is possible, the re- 
sponsibility of training their child in the 
way he should go. 

It is unnecessary for me to go back to 
pre-natal influences. We all remember 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’ remark 
that a_child’s education begins a 
hundred years before he is born. Here 
comes in that inexorable law of heredity 
from which there is no escape. Every 
child has a right to be well-born, but 
alas! many children are deprived of that 
grand privilege. 

We are responsible beings, and the 
sooner* men and women realize that wrong 
doing and wrong thinking, harms not only 
themselves, but their children, if they 
have them, and those who come in con- 
tact with them, the better it will be for 
posterity. 

Discipline must commence with the 
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child while it is in the cradle, and the 
confidence of the child must be gained 
quite as early, and kept. 

Did any mother ever gain anything by 
lying to her child or deceiving it in any 
way? Let the confidence of the child in 
the parent once be lost, and there is a 
precious something gone beyond recall. 

Deceit, to my mind, is to be dreaded in 
a child more than anything else, and 
steps should be taken early to correct that 
evil. This is easier said than done, I 
know, in many cases, but the parent may 
be to blame as he often causes the child 
to be deceitful through fear of punish- 
ment or ridicule. 

I recollect telling my little daughter, 
when she attended her first party, that 
she must be sure and tell her hostess 
when she came away, that she had had a 
good time. 

Quicker than a flash she retorted: “But 
suppose I don’t have a good time.” Fora 
moment I was nonplussed, but rallying, I 
answered: “Then you can say, ‘It was 
very good of you to invite me, Mrs. ——.” 
What we need is more of the spirit of 
the Mayflower. Honesty and integrity 
should be written in letters of light, and 
constantly held up before our children to 
illumine the path of life, in which they 
must walk. We must make them see the 
worth, the nobleness of true character. 

Parents should make companions of 
their children, and in these days, I am 
happy to say it is so in many cases, and 
that is one reason why we have so many 
young fathers and mothers in America. 

The home should be made as attractive 
as possible with books, games and music, 
and the children’s friends made welcome 
by the parents, even though tne young 
boys may be noisy and their boots muddy. 
It is a grand thing to have a boy prefer 
to be in his own home rather than in any 
other. 

The books. the children read should be 
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carefully selected by the parent, just as 
the plays must be judiciously chosen, if 
the children are allowed to attend the 
theatre. It takes eternal vigilance on the 
part of the parents to see that their chil- 
dren’s tastes are not vitiated in any direc- 
tion. 

There is the divine in every one of our 
boys and girls, and we mothers must be- 
gin early and work faithfully to develop 
the spiritual side of our children. Our 
duty does not end when we have fed and 
clothed them and made them have a good 
time. 

We are not placed in this world to sim- 
ply enjoy life, we all have to work to per- 
form, a task assigned us, and it remains 
with us to decide whether we shall prove 
faithful or unfaithful in our stewardship. 

The amount of skepticism among our 
young people to-day is appalling. 

And sol say the spiritual side of a 
child’s nature should be nurtured, how- 
ever much some may differ with me. 
Fancy a child kneeling down and repeat- 
ing “Twinkle, twinkle, little star,” etc., 
because she sees her little friend, who has 
been taught to pray upon her knees. The 
little child should be taught to revere the 
Book of Books, because without the spir- 
itual teaching contained therein, he is 
turned out into the cold world later on. 
and finds himself, like a ship without a 
rudder, tossed about by the winds that 
blow, and more than likely wrecked upon 
the treacherous and dangerous rocks that 
abound. 

The new ideas of education offer such a 
bright outlook. The development of the 
powers that are latent in the child, the 
preservation of his individuality, rather 
than the cramming, parrot-like often- 
times, of all sorts of matter which the 
child can never assimilate. 

What is education for? It is to help us 
to live rightly—and it is not all contained 
in books. 

The mind, the body, the soul, all must 
be educated in order to make a _ well- 
rounded character. 

We have, I suppose, the best public 
school system in the world, but there are 
many grave errors existing in our schools 
to-day, and I fear will until political influ- 
ence is divorced from school management. 
The women’s clubs of America are alive 
and alert for all new thought. and this 
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step towards the codperation of edu- 
cation with our clubs is a progressive one. 
It is impossible to do much more than 
generalize on such a subject as this, in a 
short article, but if thought has been 
awakened or stimulated by these few 
words of mine, I shall feel fully repaid. 


me Fe 
HERE is much practical suggestion 
7 in a close study of the lines of work 
that occupy the attention of the 
clubs in different sections of the country. 

More and more the clubs are going into 
class work, for individual effort has the 
effect, in the highest degree, of stimulat- 
ing interest. Classes are practical, and 
may be arranged to follow out any line 
of study, from cooking to the lan- 
guages and they do not interfere with 
the wider club privileges of high class 
lectures. 

One of the most popular divisions for 
club study is that of current events, and 
it is most valuable. In keeping thor- 
oughly in touch with the times, there is 
going on a sort of liberal education, one 
that broadens the line of thought, throws 
a strong light upon past events and opens 
broad roads into the wonderful future. 
In all class work care should be taken in 
selecting a leader, for much depends upon 
the plan of study and how the work is 
laid out. With current events, great 
judgment is required to know just what 
is of importance, and what may safely be 
passed by. 

In many cases it is rot practical to have 
classes, and all the work is done at the 
regular club meetings. Some of these 
clubs have admirably arranged to keep to 
a consideration of current events through 
the entire club year, recognizing the im- 
portance of this course. 

One of the largest and most influential 
of our New England organizations, the 
“Woman’s lub,” of Concord, N. H., has 
adopted this plan, and it works admirably. 
This club is four years old and belongs to 
the state and general federation, with a 
membership of one hundred and fifty. 
The officers for this year were elected last 
April and the president is Mrs. Mary P. 
Woodworth, the _ vice-president, Mrs. 
Fielen M. Conn, recording secretary, Miss 
yertrude Downing, corresponding secre- 
tary, Miss Edith H. Carter, treasurer, 
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Mrs. A. W. Hobbs, and auditor, Miss Car- 
vie E. Evans. 

There are committees on art and litera- 
ture, on education, current events, sci- 
ence, domestic economy, philanthropy, 
music, social functions and the press, and 
great care is exercised inthe appointments 
to these committees, the result being a 
earefully arranged year’s work that re- 
flects much credit upon the club. 

Before each lecture, at nearly every 
meeting of the club, there is a careful re- 
view of current events, and this arrange- 
ment is so simple and so eminently sat- 
isfactory, other clubs would do well to 
consider it. 

The lectures last season were of a high 
order and included one by President 
Eliot, of Harvard, upon the “Enrichment 
of the Grammar School Course,” one by 
Miss Heloise E. Hersey, on the “Modern 
Novel and its relation to the Modern 
Woman,” Miss Isabel Greeley, of the Bos- 
ton Kindergarten for the blind, on, “How 
the Blind are Taught,” and other lectures 
of like interest. At the “Gentleman’s 
Night,” Mr. George Riddle read, and dur- 
ing the year there were afternoons de- 
voted to music and to practical scientific 
subjects. 

The outline of work for the coming sea- 
son we shall be privileged to know later, 
for the schedule is not yet fully arranged. 
The year will be crowded full of good 
work, however, and the “Woman’s Club” 
will continue to be the pride of New 
Hampshire as well as of Concord. 


ee *e 

HE Heptorean Club of Somerville, 
T Mass., with its membership of three 
hundred and fifty. is entering upon 

a year full of rich promise. Mrs. C. A. 
West, the president, has held the office 
since the founding of the club, three years 
ago, and very much of the success of the 
organization is due to her great executive 
ability and her strong and winning per- 
sonality. This club is also privileged in 
having as treasurer, Mrs. Barbara Galpin, 
who is also treasurer of the New England 
Women’s Press Association, one of its 
founders, and also one of the founders of 
the Heptorean Club. To a thoroughly 
practical business knowledge, Mrs. Galpin 
adds the grace and charm of true woman- 
liness, and inteliectually is very strong. 


She is the author of a fascinating work, 
“In Foreign Lands,’ and for three years 
has had the Current Events class of the 
club, and made it most popular and use- 
ful, bringing out much tnought and ear- 
nest effort. 

The club year has opened brilliantly 
with a lecture by Mr. Henry T. Bailey. 
the Massachusetts supervisor of draw- 
ing, his subject being the “Perception of 
Beauty.” The next lecture will be given 
by Mr. John Graham Brooks, on “Lux- 
ury,” this to be followed by a lecture on 
the “Beauties of Japan,” by Mrs. Mabel 
Loomis Todd. Next will come a lecture 
on “Mars” by Professor Percival Lowell. 
one of the most remarkable scientific men 
of this age, who is devoting his life to a 
study of “Mars,’’ while the whole world 
awaits the discoveries heis certain to make. 

Early in December Mr. F. Marion Craw- 
ford will lecture for the club on “Italian 
Home Life in the Middle Ages,” a most 
interesting subject that will be treated in 
the delightful style that has made Mr. 
Crawford one of the most fascinating 
novelists of our day. 


ee 


HE “Woman’s Club” of Fitchburg, 
Mass., is in splendid condition to 
enter upon its third year of work, 

with two hundred and fifty active mem- 
bers, twenty-six honorary, two corre- 
sponding and eight complimentary mem- 
bers. 

Mrs. BE. M. F. Hartwell, the president, 
is eminently fitted for this high office and 
leads the club to ever increasing useful- 
ness. Subjects of vital interest in Fitch- 
burg and its homes are treated with care- 
ful deliberation, and the results are most 
happy, for the “Woman’s Club” has be- 
come a power in the community. 

The schools and charitable institutions 
are studied, a movemen: is on foot to bet- 
ter the condition of the laboring classes 
and the domestic servant question is 
looked at practically. In fact, as Mrs. 
Hartwell told the club in her last address, 
the idea is to cultivate the head as well 
as the heart, to make the aim the highest 
possible, to feel that there is individual 
work to be done right at home, and that 
a deeper knowledge of the nicer things of 
life make women happier in their social 
surroundings. 
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The work of the club is arranged in de- 
partments that cover literature and his- 
tory, science, art and music. The depart- 
ment of literature and history began its 
work the 9th of October with a study of 
Alice and Phoebe Carey. The first fifteen 
minutes of each meeting is devoted to cur- 
rent literature, and in this way the class 
keeps in touch with the intellectual 
thought of the day. 

In November Howells and his works 
will be taken up, in December, the ‘“idyls 
of the King;”’ in January, Lucy Larcom; 
in February, American Humorists; in 
March, a review of the literature of the 
year and in April, Norse Myths and their 
influence on music. 

The lecturer for the Study Class will be 
Abby F. Harris, for twelve years teacher 
of literature at Chauncy Hall School, Bos- 
ton, her subject being the “Late Victorian 
Poets.” Previous to each lecture the class 
will study the works of Matthew Arnold, 
Charles Swinburne, William Morris, 
Arthur Hugh Clough, Coventry Patmore 
and Robert Buchanan. 

The department of science through the 
year will have debates on the servant 
question, consideration of hospital work, 
of the Home Beautiful, of methods in 
jail management, on electricity as applied 
in the home, with a pound party at the 
Children’s Home and an afternoon de- 
voted to foods, taking the shape of a 
Chafing Dish Party. 

The department on art will study Fres- 
coes, plaster casts, the twelve great mas- 
terpieces of the world, Raphael’s madon- 
nas and famous women of France and 
noted artists who frequented the salons 
of these brilliant women. 

The music department will be a general 
study of the opera and its music, and also 
the life and works of Schumann. The 
first meeting was October 1ith, with a 
history of the opera, and to follow are 
studies of “Martha,” “Lohengrin,” “Car- 
men,” with three afternoons devoted to 
Schumann, four to miscellaneous musical 
subjects and one, to a study of the or- 
gan. 

There will be a Parliamentary law class 
and the club calendar promises lectures 
on “Old French and English Dances,” by 
Miss Helen A. Brooks, of Boston, “The 
Prevention of the Destruction of our Wild 
Birds,” a “Study of Heroines,’ some 
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pleasant social occasions and in May the 
“Gentlemen’s Night,” a gala occasion 
with all our clubs. 


ee 


HE District of Columbia federation 
of Women’s Clubs contains some 
notable organizations. One. the 

Woman’s National Press Association, is 
the oldest body, of its kind, in the world, 
and it has auxiliaries in Texas, Missouri, 
Mississippi and Colorado. It had head- 
quarters at the World’s Fair and received 
a medal for its library contribution. 

Another is the ‘Legion of Loyal 
Women,” having as its business and ob- 
ject the promoting of true patriotism, aid- 
ing needy soldiers, sailors and their fam- 
ilies, and making a study of good citizen- 
ship. ; 

Still another is the Department of the 
Potomac W. R. C., organized to inculcate 
lessons of patriotism and love of country, 
to encourage the spread of liberty and 
equal rights for all and to maintain alle- 
giance to the United States. 

The Excelsior Literary Society belongs 
to this federated body, and its object is 
for educational study and social improve- 
ment only, excellent work being accom- 
plished. 

The Washington Kindergarten Club, one 
of the oldest in this country, also belongs 
to the federation and is a most repre- 
sentative one. 


eH He 


NDER the title of “Civic Art’ the 
U programme of the Covington, Ky., 
Art Club for the year contains 
such subjects as: The Value of Good 
Architecture, Sky Lines, The Height of 
Buildings in Relation to the Width of 
Streets, Outer Rural Decorations, Parks 
and Public Gardens, Grass Plots and 
Lawns, Monuments and their Mission, 
Treatment of Posters and Signs. 
Heretofore the programme has required 
the members to bring to each meeting 
sketches illustrating given subjects, but 
for the coming year a wider range is per- 
mitted. The sketches must be forthcom- 
ing, but with the exception of a design 
for a valentine, the choice of subjects is 
left to individual tastes. 
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ES, we have absolutely refused a 
Y subscription and now we will sub- 
mit the case. With a dollar came 
this letter: “You youngsters are amusing 
examples of credulence. Now, I rather 
like your magazine and send you my dol- 
lar and Subscription on one condition. 
Stop that ranting and foolish patronizing 
air toward women. It is very evident 
you are young—very young men. If you 
had the average man’s ordinary experi- 
ence with womankind you would know 
that all this flap-doodie adoration of 
women and women’s clubs is sheer cant. 
For one I am frank enough to write what 
thousands of other sensible men think. 
Womankind has been spoiled and does 
not know how to treat mankind decently 
let alone her own sex, hence your divorce 
suits, hence half the misery of the world 
to-day. No, young men, woman is crowd- 
ing us in our trades and professions and 
then pouts because she is compelled to 
stand in the street cars. A womanly 
woman is known no more—but the mod- 
ern woman—well, either stop on your 
silly woman stuff or send me back the 
dollar. You will notice that older and 
successful periodicals have ceased this 
insipid promiscuous praise of woman, 
simply because she is woman. To im- 
agine an equality of sexes is defiance 
of nature itself.” 
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IS dollar has been returned. At 
H first that letter sent all the hot 

blood tingling. His insult’ to 
womankind was enough to arouse the 
chivalrous spirit in any man. But on 
second reading, it was pity rather than 
anger that ruled. Poor fellow, he has 
lost all there is to life. The man who has 
allowed the sweet devotion of mother 
love to wither in his heart, is indeed to 
be pitied. Poor fellow, and you thought 
your argument and your dollar could di- 
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vert an honest purpose to try and do 
honor to the sex of our mothers! My 
dear fellow, women govern us. It is by 
women that nature “writes upon the 
hearts of men,” and this is no mere burst 
of chivalrous fancy. It is the unbroken 
record of ages, it is an axiom never dis- 
puted by one in his right mind. “The 
National Magazine’”’ will again assert its 
purpose to seek an audience among moth- 
ers, sisters and the women. It is the 
safe guide and while we may be “young 
and credulous” ana not worldly-wise, we 
had rather have the sweet praise from 
mother’s lips than all the kingly adula- 
tion and “reasoning” applause of cynics. 
Voltaire was a pretty shrewd observer 
when he declared that all the reasonings 
of men were not worth one sentiment in 
woman. 

Poor fellow; your letter is the best in- 
dication possible that the world needs 
more of high-minded respect for women. 
Call it sentiment if you like. 
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PEAKING of sentiment in business 
S and human affairs, why not more 
sentiment and less censure? How 
delicious it is to give up to a spell of po- 
etic fancy after your teeth have been 
grating on hard business propositions all 
day. The features steeled against the 
blandishment of solicitors, relaxes over a 
bit of heart-melody which brings back 
the days of youth, sentiment and soaring 
ambition; the days when you walked 
among the stars with classic poets and 
tried to cut your initials on comets, or 
delved deep in metaphysical subjects to 
deepen the brain convolutions. Then you 
recall the time when the discovery was 
made that mankind has a soul. Once in 
the vortex of business the tendency is for 
all this to petrify. Wrong,—of course it is 
wrong,—a man without poetic and noble 
impulse or one who has allowed all heart- 
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tenderness and sweet sentiment to ossify, 
is as pitiable as a woman without virtue. 
I happened across a book of poems pub- 
lished years ago, that brought back all 
the sweet fragrance of youthful senti- 


ment. Ww 

T was Eben E. Rexford’s “Brother and 

Lover,” written in blank verse, but 

decidedly without a blank purpose. 
Mr. Rexford wrote “Silver Threads 
Among the Gold,” the only song Presi- 
dent Cleveland sincerely admires. And 
with all its sweet sentiment it was the 
ridicule more than anything else that gave 
the song such a warm place in the hearts 
of the people. Some poems like poets are 
made famous by captious criticism. Well, 
every lady in the United States knows 
Eben E. Rexford. His hobby is horticul- 
tvre, and the poetic spirit of flowers pen- 
etrates this litue volume. What a tender 
worshipper he is. 

Mr. Rexford has for some years past 
conducted a department in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal and it is apparent in any of 
his poems that his heart and soul is with 
the flowers. By the way, Mr. Rexford 
will have a story in “The National Maga- 
zine” for December, and the many ad- 
mirers of the good, grey bachelor poet 
will welcome further work from his pen. 
He writes: “You boys have the right idea 
and will succeed.” There it goes again. 
As much as we try to appear old, staid 
and dignified as owls, we are discovered, 
but all is pardoned for his hearty expres- 
sion of good-will. This is business not 


poetry. SDS 
HE idea is often expressed that 
7 there are too many publications of 
various sorts in the United States. 
There is not good ground for this appre- 
hension. The Americans are the great 
reading race of the world. It is not an 
exception to see workingmen and the 
great masses choosing the best high class 
publications. And a comparison of. the 
general purchase of newspapers and peri- 
odicals by the masses in England and ‘this 
country shows that Americans are de- 
cidedly more discriminating. The sport- 
ing papers are almost exclusively the 
great street sellers in London and in a 
way it appears as if the phlegmatic Eng- 
lishman had quite gone mad over his 
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sports. In this country when one period- 
ical would have sufficed twenty-five years 
age, half-a-dozen are now taken, just 
as “modern conveniences” are now com- 
mon to all houses. It is no vain claim to 
assert that the magazines are to-day the 
great educating influence of the masses. 
One observing college professor has made 
up a list of magazines (of course “The 
National” was on the list) which if read 
with any degree of care and thoughtful- 
ness for one hour a day, would furnish 
any person a text book for a post grad- 
uate course in connection with his daily 
work and fit him to appear with credit in 
any circle of educated persons, provided, 
hewever, a proper ballast of solid reading 
is carried. It is the power of discrimina- 
tion and good judgment that martials 
what is necessary for education and if 
the individual does not possess the fac- 
ulty, and is not in some measure self-re- 
liant, he cannot hope to shine as an “edu- 
cated person” even with a collegiate 
course packed in his skull like stuffed sar- 


dines. 
zr frigate Constitution has come and 
gone. It was an event of more 
than passing interest—while some may 
call it sentiment—it was patriotic senti- 
ment that occasioned the launching of 
this good old ship, which was, in fact, the 
beginning of our navy and it was the 
same patriotic sentiment that burst forth 
in observing the anniversary. The exer- 
cises in Old South Church were impres- 
sive and Senator Lodge’s oration a mas- 
terly effort. Significant, too, is the fact 
that Paul Revere furnished the copper 
for the first bottom of the ship. There is 
probably no craft richer in historical as- 
sociations. Hail to the grand old hulk! 
Oliver Wendell Holmes struck a respon- 
sive chord in his tribute to “Old Iron- 
sides.” As a national publication ‘The 
National Magazine” adds its salute to the 
good old craft. 
HARLES A. Dana dead! Has the 
bright twinkle left forever those 
tor of journalism no longer with us in the 
flesh? Brilliant, cutting, sarcastic—al- 
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ways philanthropic—his career has left 
the decided impress of a personality. 

His close connection to Lincoln ana 
Stanton during the Civil War, and his ac- 
tivity in public affairs since that time 
made him one of the most interesting per- 
sonalities of the war period. Every year 
adds interest to the “time that stirred 
men’s souls.” And it is not uncommon 
for the young men of later times to long 
for some sort of a “soul-stirring’ time 
which would, of course, bring with it op- 
portunities for fame and fortune. The 
foundation of many of the large fortunes 
of the present time were laid in war 
times, and that was the dawn of a distinc- 
tively new era. But we have Stephen 
Crane to write our “war experiences.” 

xe re & 

AGAZINES, magazines, maga- 
M zines, the news-stands are al- 
ready groaning under the heavy 

load and there are still more coming, like 
Bobby Burns’ “Snowflake in the river.” 
The pessimist grumbles and the customer, 
afier looking over the field takes the old 
favorites, “The National,” and a bright 
new candidate and goes on his way. It is 
this endless variety that keeps people in 
the notion of buying. The tons of litera- 
ture spread upon news-stands would cover 
the area of several states and this is 
rather a hopeful sign. These periodicals 
are nearly all, as a rule, educational, as 
well as entertaining. The bombardment 
begins about the twenty-fifth, when Har- 
per’s, the gallant and stately old aristo- 
crat, comes along and submits with 
charming grace, the latest in the ultra- 
fashionable world. The Century, rugged 
and artistic, always with something of liv- 
ing, breathing interest. In all the mad 
rush for popular things we have one pure 
literary magazine left and we are happy 
to say it is published in Boston. The 
Atlantic is the university for literary 
‘workers and has done more for American 
literature than any single publication. 
These three form corner stones in the li- 
brary of bound magazines. Then comes 
that bewitching Home Journal and we can 
almost hear the swish of skirts and 
breath of perfume. The Home Journal is 
standard authority on home topics from 
which there is no appeal, and every one 
in the family from stately grandpa to the 
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bad brother takes a peep at it. America 
has reason to be proud of such publica- 
tions as the Ladies’ Home Journal and the 
Youth’s Companion. Where is there a boy 
east or west, who has not been inspired to 
better things by the Youth’s Companion? 
Where is there a boy that has not strug- 
gled for “two subscribers and seventeen 
cents for packing” to obtain the coveted 
premium? And when the boys are men 
they never seem to outgrow the Youth's 
Companion, whose standard of excellence 
has never quavered. Long life to the old 
Companion! Then comes the American 
Review of Reviews without a peer as an 
educational factor. No person can read 
this periodical without being thoroughly 
conversant with the world’s affairs in art, 
literature and science. There is no high 
class periodical that blends the artistic 
anu practical so perfectly as Scribner’s. 
Always bright and always interesting. 
When you want a good complete story 
[ippincotts comes to mind. The New 
England Magazine and the Bookman always 
teem withliterary suggestions. The thinker 
and student have the Forum, North Amer- 
ican Review and Arena to settle great prob- 
lems. Then comes the great ten cent 
field. McClure’s, with its feast of his- 
torical data and the cream of current lit- 
erature and discovery of “‘new stars.’’ The 
Cosmopolitan sticks right to its text as a 
literary magazine and carries with it a 
personality of its editor. It does not to- 
day suggest the struggling times at Roch- 
ester. Then there is the Midland, Over- 
land, Peterson’s and Godey’s, all with their 
special constituency. Then there is Mun- 
sey, the Napoleon of the ten cent mag- 
azine field, with his magazines, the 
Puritan, Argosy and now The Quaker. 
Munsey is bound to have a full hand and 
emblazons pictures, pictures, pictures in 
everything. The Black Cat and Nickell are 
the surprisingly great productions in the 
five cent field, always furnishing more 
than they agree to do. We would like to 
carry on the list, because there -is un- 
doubtedly a magazine published for every 
mood known to human-kind. And “The 
National’ feels a generous spirit of good- 
will toward them all. Even the saucy 
Philistine and OChap Book have a 
warm spot in our affection. More than 
all, every one of these periodicals 
are exerting a great educational influence. 
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Magazine” one of the main factors 
in the home-life of our country. 

In order to do this we wish to have 
some special feature that will make it 
eagerly watched for, cordially welcomed 
and that will draw its patrons together in 
mutual interest and seif improvement. 

We therefore wish to announce that we 
have organized a “National Question 
Class,” and all subscribers may become 
members of it. 

The class will be under the direction of 
Mrs. M. D. Frazar, of Boston, well known 
in her literary work, and as a wide trav- 
eller. 

Each month fifteen questions will be 
given to answer, and the person sending 
the best set of answers will receive a first 
prize—the next best a second prize. 
There will be third and fourth prizes, and 
the persons sending the next five best 
sets of answers will receive honorable 
mention in “The National Magazine.” 

The best set of answers will be pub- 
lished, as the answers to the questions. 

All communications must be addressed 
to Mrs. M. D. Frazar, 

National Magazine, 
Boston, Mass. 


| T is our aim to make “The National 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE CLASS. 


In answering questions write only on 
one side of the paper. 

Make your answer full and complete. 

Give name and full address with an- 
swers. 

All members of the class must be sub- 
scribers to “The National Magazine.” 

To become a member of the class apply 
to the magazine for a National Question 
Class Certificate. 

If you are not already a_ subscriber, 
send one dollar with your application. 
which entitles you to the “National Mag 


azine for a year, and all the privileges of 
the Question Class. 


PRIZES FOR THIS MONTH. 

First Prize: “Bartlett’s Familiar Quota- 
tions.” 

Second Prize: The famous 
novel, “Quo Vadis.” 

Third Prize: The great book of the 
year, Hall Caine’s “Christian.” 

Fourth Prize: Bound volume of “The 
National Magazine” from April to Sep- 
tember, 1897.” 
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THE FIFTEE 
Literature. 

1. What author was called the “Wizard 
of the North?’ 

2. Who was the 
smith?” 

38. Who compiled the first dictionary 
and what was the famous one of the 18th 
century? 

4. What is the office of Poet Laureate? 
5. When did newspapers begin to be 
published ? 

Art. 

6. What is the meaning of the term 
“Pre-Raphzlism” in art? 

7. What is perspective? 

8. What are pigments? 

9. What is a “School” of painting? 

10. What are “genre” pictures? 
General. 

1i. What was the original 
graphic process called, and why? 

12. What is “bullion?” 

13. What is a “boomerang?” 

14. What is the origin of the word 
“cash?” 

15. What is the meaning of the word 
“Tammany” that is applied to certain 
portions of a political party? 
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Answers must be received before the 
fifteenth of each month. 





